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NOTES 


We have the best reason to believe that when Parlia- 
ment reassembles the first Scottish measure which will be 
submitted to the House of Commons will be the Univer- 
sities Bill, which it is settled, as having been so long upon 
the stocks, must have precedence to the Local Govern- 
ment Bill. The Universities Bill will, of course, be reintro- 
duced in very much the same form in which it left the 
Lords last summer, but there will be some changes. It is 
to be trusted that the Bill will contain nothing which will 
hinder the Commissioners from preferring an intra-mural 
to an extra-mural scheme for the development of University 
teaching in the different faculties. But it is very hard to 
get it into the heads of Scottish University Reformers that 
rival teaching and lectures upon special branches of re- 
search may be incorporated with the University system, 
and ought not to be driven out to extra-mural, and conse- 
quently rival, schools. 





Tue reception which Mr. Caldwell, in Glasgow, and Mr. 
Sinclair, in Falkirk, have received from their constituents 
during the week, is in marked contrast to the outbursts of 
organised rowdyism to which both gentlemen were sub- 
jected in similar circumstances a year ago. Either Separa- 
tism has paled its ineffectual fires in Dennistoun and 
Falkirk during the past twelvemonth, or the instigators to 
the previous misconduct have come to see that—out of 
Ireland—a too ostensible connection between black- 
guardism and Gladstonism is not yet wholly desirable. 
Whatsoever may be the cause of this higher standard of 
manners in Falkirk and the West, the phenomenon de- 
serves to be chronicled with approval. 





Last Saturday at Govan Lord Charles Beresford urged 
(as he and others have contended before) that, in order 
suitably and speedily to increase the Navy to what is 
deemed safety point, ‘great private yards should be used 
for building ships.’ On the same day as the report of his 
speech was read, it was announced that President Carnot 
had ‘ signed a decree, authorising the Minister of Marine 
to order from private shipbuilding firms’ certain cruisers 
and torpedo vessels. Here was not only a coincidence but 
a lesson. While England, with her usual slowness of 
understanding, has been conning the argument France 
has taken it to heart and acted upon it. The race is not 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, but to him 
(or her) who is quick to perceive an advantage. 





It would be interesting to know what is the definition 
of ‘a gentleman’ which commends itself to Mr. Wilson's 
intellect. At the opening of his candidature in Govan, 
Mr. Wilson dwelt with unctuous emphasis on his inten- 
tion—come what come might—to treat his opponent as a 
gentleman ; though why Mr. Wilson should have dore 
otherwise is somewhat perplexing to the non-Gladstonian 
mind, Since Sir John Pender took the field, however, the 





Unionist candidate has been coarsely and persistently 
vituperated as one seeking to gain a seat by bribery. 
The charge has been brought forward with sickening 
iteration by Mr. Wilson and his supporters. In the 
harangue of which Mr. Wilson delivered himself at 
Fairfield on Wednesday, Sir John Pender was gracefully 
described as going about shaking his purse before the 
faces of the electors. How does Mr. Wilson reconcile 
such language with his, no doubt, rash declaration that 
he was determined to conduct himself courteously? There 
seems to be a confusion somewhere. In framing his idea 
of ‘a gentleman’ has Mr. Wilson been trusting solely to 
introspection ? 





Tuis parrot cry of bribery is either infinitely base or 
infinitely silly. It is to be charitably hoped that Mr. John 
Wilson (of Hillhead) is incapable of distinguishing between 
an}imperial policy and a private act of corruption. Let 
us try to make things clearer to Mr. Wilson than his un- 
aided intelligence is capable of rendering them. It is 
bribery to say, ‘Give me your vote and I will place a 
contract in the yard in which you work.’ But that no 
man has said, It is not bribery to say, ‘ By returning me 
you return a supporter of a party pledged to make a great 
accession to the naval strength of Britain.” Is the distine- 
tion too subtle for Mr. Wilson to grasp it ? 


Mr. Wilson belongs to a section of politicians which 
will fight tooth and nail against an increase in the 
naval estimates. Their idea of maintaining the greatness 
of Britain is to cut down these estimates to the quick, and 
to afford the Nationalists of Ireland every facility for 
making that country a hornet’s nest of hostile cruisers on 
the outbreak of the next great war in which they are 
engaged. Sir John Pender, on the contrary, wishes that 
the number of our warships should be greatly and rapidly 
increased. The work could not be wholly carried out in 
the Government yards ; part of it would have to be ex- 
tended to the great private firms on the Clyde and else- 
where. Plainly, then, the return of Sir John Pender 
would be a good thing for the Clyde shipwright as a ship- 
wright. But no man who is honest and knows the mean- 
ing of words would ever dream of describing a vote given 
for the Unionist under these considerations as a vote 
procured by a bribe. 





Potonius, who loved a good tall phrase, would have 
been delighted with United Ireland and kindred journals 
had he lived to read them. In these centres of fine English, 
the Irish Constabulary is described, for instance, as ‘ police 
hacks,’ ‘ bandit peelers,’ ‘the pampered and shotted pets 
of a brutal despotism,’ ‘ the armed rowdies of the Crown,’ 
and ‘ the armed minions of misrule.’ Of course, after this, 
no one will be surprised to learn that the members of the 
force go about ‘ with the truculent audacity of men grown 
reckless by prolonged immunity for license, seeking whom 
they may devour in the shape of gentle and harmless 
patriots, and that it is ‘with the utmost difficulty’ that 
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such men of peace as Mr. O’Brien, ‘ with the help of 
the local clergy and lay-leaders’ have ‘prevented them 
from repeating the sanguinary lessons of Mitchelstown 
against an unarmed people.’ 





An addition to the laws of etiquette has just been de- 
manded in an unexpected quarter. The police are being 
attacked by the Parnellites, because, in enforcing the law 
at Kinsale, they entered the Town Hall ‘ without permis- 
sion’; and, in apprehending at Duhallow a ‘fighting 
Leaguer, named Browne, they ‘would not even allow 
him to drink a cup of tea, but immediately hurried 
him off... On the reassembling of Parliament the Glad- 
stonian party must (to be logical, much less consistent,) 
endeavour to secure that in future the police shall 
present their compliments to criminals, and request the 
pleasure of their company to gaol. 


Everysopy knows that the Andaman Islands contain 
the great penal settlement of our Indian Empire. But we 
now know something of these islands in their pleasanter 
aspects. For on Tuesday the Chief Commissioner of the 
Andamans and Nicobars, Colonel Cadell, V.C., who happens 
to be home on leave, delivered before the Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society a most interesting lecture on the 
islands, the islanders, and the convicts. Colonel Cadell, who 
succeeded Sir Donald Stewart, G.C.B., in the charge of the 
group, is engaged, among his other duties, in winning over 
the warlike and hitherto unapproachable inhabitants of one 
of the islands—Little Andaman—by friendly offices, which, 
as the chairman remarked, Germany would have done well 
to have imitated in East Africa. This plan is already 
showing signs of success. The shipwrecked mariner on 
these coasts will not be certainly put to death; and the 
natives, not having been exterminated in the process of 
peace-making, will afford to science one of the most favour- 
able studies possible of a pure race of pygmies—for 4 feet 
10} inches is the standard for their men—still in the 
Stone Age, and quite unconscious of civilisation. 





A MELANCHOLY comment on the vanity of human wisdom 
is afforded by the announcement that General Harrison 
has been formally elected President of the United States, 
and the absolute indifference with which that announce- 
ment has been received. The framers of the American 
Constitution had but little trust in the people, and they 
carefully provided that the President should be chosen by 
a body of specially-chosen electors. And so he is. But 
the electoral college, instead of being an assemblage of 
the wisest and the best, is simply a mob of delegates 
selected for the express purpose of voting the Democratic 
or the Republican ticket. It is round their election that 
the real battle is waged. When they meet they have but 
to ‘cast their votes in accordance with the mandates 
of their parties.’ They are an effect of corruption, and 
there is an end of the matter. 





Mr. Puetps, the American Ambassador, has taken his 
adieux. Like his predecessor, Mr. Lowell, he has won 
golden opinions, and one could not but regret that so 
excellent a man should have had the irksome task imposed 
upon him of putting the best face he could upon the con- 
duct of the American Government in the Sackville inci- 
dent. Party spirit is bad enough in this country, but as 
yet we have been saved from such manifestations of it as 
this. Continuity in our foreign and colonial policy would 
be at an end, and the tone of the public service would be 
grievously lowered, if ambassadors and foreign governors 
were to be changed (like American post-masters) on every 
change of Ministry. Mr, Gladstone, it is true, threatened 
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to recall Lord Mayo, but public opinion was too strong for 
him, and such importance did Lord Salisbury attach to 
the preservation of the traditions of the service in this 
matter, that he confirmed the appointment of Lord Car- 
rington as Governor of New Zealand, although the appoint- 
ment had not been formally carried through when Mr. 
Gladstone resigned. 





Tue Red Karens, who have maintained themselves in 
virtual independence in the wild country between the 
Sittong and Sakween rivers since the entrance of the 
British into Burmah, after their defeat by General Col- 
lett’s column, will doubtless experience an assault on Saw- 
lon, the stronghold of their chief Sawlapaw. These Red 
Karens would furnish a capital argument for the Duke 
of Argyll’s theory of ‘ Degradation’; for whereas their 
brethren in British territory preserve a few of the arts, 
along with various traditions of the Creation and Fall, 
the wild Karens of the Karenee are a perfect picture of 
man in a state of nature, with no other law than that of 
the strong hand. They are feeling the weight of it now; 
and may at length cease from troubling. 


ANoTHER little frontier war is brewing with the tribes 
of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, though serious operations 
are postponed till autumn. They have only been ‘ raiding 
again, and raiding, according to Colonel Forbes, is the 
only sacred duty recognised by the tribes inhabiting the 
intricate ranges of hills interposing between the Irrawady 
and British India. The Chittagong Hill country is a land 
of malarious and almost impervious jungle, while life at 
best is for the ‘nomad cultivators’ a hard struggle for 
existence. Their history, before and since the Kookie 
invasion of 1860 and the Lushai Expedition of 1871, has 
been a story of raiding and repression. The wilder tribes 
behind push their neighbours down into the lower 
country, and there they come into collision with advanc- 
ing civilisation, in the form of British authority, and they 
get a lesson that suffices—till the next time. 


Prince Bismarck’s jealousy of Dr. Geffcken—for that is 
the main cause of all the pother—is unworthy, and is 
more unworthily shown. The defence of the prosecu- 
tion (or persecution), of the Professor makes out a better 
case for the Chancellor than the newspapers had pre- 
viously been able to state for him; but even yet it must 
be felt that no justification has been given for the pro- 
longed imprisonment Dr. Geffcken endured. It is quite 
likely that he does not admire the Chancellor, and that he 
is a disappointed and ambitious man ; but Prince Bismarck 
ought to be able to make allowance for such men, and to 
refrain from any attempt to lower himself to their level. 

In Republican France swordsmanship and statesmanship 
have long been convertible terms. This week M. Floquet 
and M. Rochefort have both been showing that they are 
statesmen born. M. Floquet was content to rest on his 
laurels, and only snubbed his assailant severely ; but M. 
Rochefort was once again the hero of a combat, Homeric 
in every respect, save in that of blood and wounds. His 
sword was bent like any British bayonet, but (as usual) 
his one wound is only skin-deep. Of course duelling has 
its uses and abuses. Its use is to inform the hasty and 
the presumptuous with a sort of substitute for good 
manners; to behave themselves naturally is to be in 
peril of life or limb. As practised in Texas, the duel is 
amusing, and even salutary. As practised in France—the 
France where in Richelieu’s times as many as 4000 
gentlemen were slain in single combat in the course of a 
single year—it is neither, 
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Tue general improvement in the condition of trade 


does not seem to have extended to France. It is 
true that the imports for the past year show an increase 
of 26,939,000 franes, but there is a decrease in exports 
of 35,769,000 francs. For the month of December 
there is a heavy all-round decrease, as compared with 
the same month last year. The figures are: Imports 
—manufactured, decrease, 7,453,000 francs ; raw material, 
decrease, 14,672,000 frances. | Exports — manufactured, 
decrease, 7,076,000 francs; raw material, decrease, 
16,991,000 francs. It is hard to say how far this 
marked decline may be due to the unsettled state of 
the country, or to restricted tariffs, or to the exhaustion of 
the manhood of the country by prescription for military 
service. But what with declining trade, the collapse of 
the Panama scheme, increased military expenditure, a 
tottering Ministry, impending elections, and the waxing 
shadows of dictatorship and revolution, the state of the 
great Republic is not a happy one. Is the century which 
the revolution inaugurated to close as it began—in blood ? 





Tue death of the King of the Netherlands is already 
discounted, and it seems that when the event does take 
place, nothing particular is likely to happen. Rumours 
of its being certain to provoke that great war of which we 
have been told and warned so often, and (so far) to so little 
purpose, have been wandering over Europe for some time, 
but—for the present, at least—there is really nothing in 
them. Prince William of Nassau will succeed to Luxem- 
bourg, and Holland will have a Queen. 





Tue list of candidates for the London County Council is 
a sorry sight. There are many specimens of Jacques Bon- 
homme, and many fervid, frothy nobodies, with a noble pas- 
sion for purging the floor and burning the chaff ; one may 
count on the fingers of one hand those who have any fame 
or even reputation. It is surprising that out of the hun- 
dreds standing for election there are but two who have pre- 
tension to architectural knowledge ; the Municipal Council 
of Paris must contain not less than two artists of repute. 
The views of the functions and aims of the Council are as 
unpractical and higgledy-piggledy as the candidates. 
Ground-rents are to be taxed, free education is to be 
instituted, gas and water are to be purchased, model 
dwellings are to be built for those who refuse to live in 
them ; in short, a social revolution is to be accomplished. 
The one suggestion of reform which is novel and attractive, 
and which (though the Council might find it ultra vires) 
does not seem impracticable, comes from a working man. 
The banker of the voor (the ‘ uncle’ of the Londoner, the 
‘aunt’ of the Parisian) is legally entitled to an enormous 
rate of interest for his small loans on pledge—interest 
ranging from 25 to 50 per cent.; the workman (who has 
doubtless smarted in his time) suggests that the Council 
should establish monts-de-miété of the Continental sort, 
where money should be lent on pledge at very low rates. 





It would appear that not even bankruptcy is sufficient 
to warn the promoters of national and international Exhi- 
bitions that the public is tired of them and their shows. 
The Exhibitions that have succeeded are few. The Glasgow 
and the Manchester Exhibitions were conspicuous successes, 
and so was the Edinburgh International ; the two Exhibi- 
tions at Liverpool (in 1886 and in 1887) were sad failures ; 
the Irish Exhibition in London is bankrupt; the Anglo- 
Danish and the Italian were scarcely so successful as to 
encourage their promoters to try another; and now it is 
announced that the Melbourne Exhibition will probably 
show a deficit of £200,000. Yet we are promised not 
only the Paris Exhibition for this year, but a Spanish 
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Exhibition (it is said) in London, and, perhaps, an Austro- 
Hungarian. The promoter is quite cheerful and hopeful, 
for ‘ What,’ says he, ‘is business? What but other people’s 
money ?’ 





Tue obituary notice of Lord Seafield, which appeared in 
the simple-minded columns of some London dailies requires 
a great deal of correction. Thus, Lord Seafield was not 
Viscount Reidhaven in 1874; he is not succeeded by his 
eldest son ‘in the vast family estates in Scotland’ ; and 
whether ‘the late nobleman’s life has been to a large 
extent a constant struggle,’ or has not, the fact has nothing 
to do with the allegation that these vast family estates are 
‘heavily encumbered,’ inasmuch as they never belonged to 
him at all. These hints may be of service to the editors 
of The Times and the St. James's Gazette. 





Ir is worth noting, too (always in the same honourable 
cause), that the deceased peer was not only 10th Earl 
of Seafield, but also 29th chief of the Clan Grant. Had 
the earldom of Seafield not come to them by descent 
through a special remainder in the patent of its creation, 
the chiefs of Clan Grant would no more have thought of 
sinking their identity in a nominally higher rank than he 
who still holds, and with good reason, that there can be 
no prouder title than that of Lochiel. That remainder is 
a very curious one, and on the extinction of the heirs-male 
of the body of the first Earl, it ennobled ‘ alios heredes 
tallie sibi in terris suis baroniis et statu succedend.’ 





Tue Rev. Dr. W. C. Smith, and Emeritus Professor 
Blackie, the other day attended a ‘festival’ at which (as 
usual) they talked nonsense. Dr. Smith attacked a Duke 
for not providing his tenantry with secondary education, 
on precisely the same grounds as he might have assailed 
him for not giving them a free supply of whisky. Mr. 
Blackie was pleased to say that, though he did not think 
landlords robbers, he desired a radical change in the land 
laws. The landlords may be pardoned for rejoining that, 
while they do not think all Emeritus Professors idiots, they 
wish some of them had more judgment. 


Wuite a dyspeptic and hypochondriacal generation of 
mankind is seeking salvation in vegetarianism, the tame 
beasts of the field and the fowls of the farm would seem to 
be adopting the doctrine of the horse who ate his master. 
We have long known that pigs and ducks are fond of flesh 
diet ; we have learned with little surprise that hens and 
turkeys readily accept and thrive and lay all the better for 
an occasional meal of cooked flesh ; but we are astonished 
beyond measure when we are told (as we have been by a 
writer in the Standard) that the sheep is a carnivorous 
animal. The sheep eats snails; and the snail of the 
South Downs, we are assured, has more to do than the 
herbage with the production of the notable flavour of 
South Down mutton. Snails must abound at certain times 
on the Cheviots, in the Highlands, and other pastures ; and, 
if they do, it cannot be but that the sheep eat them. We 
have no hint whether snail-eating is a recently acquired 
vice among sheep, or whether they have long practised it 
when remote from the eyes of dogs and men. If it is 
recent, then we must await with anxiety the development 
of their carnivorous taste; for we have it on the best 
authority that animal food heats the blood, inflames the 
passions, and discomposes the mind, rendering all creatures 
(as Froissart says) ‘savage and rebellious.’ If the ovine 
appetite for flesh extends, we can foresee a day when The 
Revolt of the Sheep will have to be chronicled, and the 
country be amazed at the overthrow of dogs and men by 
the raging, bleating mob. 
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Ir is seldom that a judge comes in for such severe 
handling as Sheriff Rampini experienced the other day at 
the hands of the Second Division of the Court of Session. 
But the rebuke, though severe, seems to have been fully 
deserved, for his decision just came to this, that when an 
agricultural tenant makes a bad bargain with his land- 
lord the law will not enforce it. But if the rule is good 
for landlord and tenant, why not for everybody else? A. 
buys goods at a certain price, but before delivery there is 
a heavy fall. By Sheriff Rampini’s principles the Court 
ought to refuse to compel A. to take delivery or to pay 
the price. Such an illustration shows the logical result of 
permitting any tampering with the sanctity of contract. 
But it is singular that so many minds, which at once recog- 
nise the injustice and the absurdity of attempting to apply 
such principles to any other form of contract, are blind 
to the fact that the same principles of law, justice, and 
policy which are applicable to other contracts must also 
govern the contract of landlord and tenant. 





Tue syndicate nuisance is getting serious. The copper 
syndicate is showing an unexpected reserve of prices. The 
salt syndicate is pushing up the price of salt, and now 
there is talk of an international syndicate to secure a 
monopoly of the manufacture of steel rails. The bearings 
of this whole matter on Socialism are obvious. If compe- 
tition is no longer to fix the rate of profits, how and why 
should it continue to fix the rate of wages? It is only too 
likely that the wage-earners will learn the lesson which 
the capitalists are doing their best to teach. Monopolies 
are only tolerable when established in the public interest ; 
established in the interest of a class, they are only so 
much ‘ brigandage according to law.’ 





Ir is worth noting, in the light of certain speci- 
mens of ‘latest information,’ that Mr. R. L. Stevenson 
is not expected in San Francisco, his intention being to 
send home the Casco, and settle in the Sandwich Islands ; 
and that his health has greatly improved in the course of 
the voyage. The truth is, indeed, that he has been going 
about barefoot, and sleeping on deck. It is a fact that he has 
occasionally taken cold ; but the following passage from a 
letter received a day or two ago (post-mark, ‘ Tantira, 
12th November,’ the latest possible date) does not read 
like the words of a man in eatremis :—‘I write this just 
after having dismissed Oli (the sub-chief in whose house 
I live), Mrs. Oli, and Pairai, their adopted child, from the 
evening hour of music, during which I Publickly (with a k) 
Blow on the Flageolet ! These are words of truth. Yester- 
day I told Oli about , counterfeited his walk, counter- 
feited him playing on the piano and the pipe, and suc- 
ceeded in sending the six-feet-four there is of that sub-chief 
somewhat sadly to his bed ; feeling that his was not the 
genuine article after all. Oli is exactly like a Colonel in 
the Guards.’ 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


- prominence given to the great question of 
national defence by the Unionist party during 
the struggle for the seat at Govan was well advised. 
No doubt the greatest, the most pressing work before 
us is the maintenance of the national unity. But on 
that issue victory has been won in the main up to now. 
We can and ought to look to other duties. Moreover, 
a moment's consideration will show that our national 
unity may at any time depend on our power to keep an 
enemy at arm’s length. Our assailants have at all times en- 
deavoured to use Ireland as a basis of operations against 
Great Britain. Louis xiv. sent an army into the smaller 
island. ‘The Directory which governed France at the 
close of the last century endeavoured to do so. In the 
former case the whole power of the nation had to be 
exercised to drive out the invader, although we were 
then parties to a mighty alliance which was pressing 
against France on every side. In later times even the 
supremacy of the British fleet could not always guard 
us against the efforts of France to avail itself of the 
help of Irish treason. In any future war these efforts 
will be repeated. It would be the height of folly to 
suppose that any power which might be at war with us 
would not try to strike at us by forwarding, as far 
as it could, that object for which Mr. Parnell—in 
days before his alliance with Mr. Gladstone had im- 
posed on him the necessity for the use of more moderate 
language, was wont to assert that he had taken off his 
coat. To distract us by threatening Ireland, to compel 
us to keep a great army shut up there, would assuredly 
be our enemy’s aim. The loss of our complete com- 
mand over the sea would give him an opportunity by 
which it would be madness to suppose that he would 
not profit. It is, therefore, incumbent on us to see 
that he never has that opportunity. The unity of the 
country would, indeed, be in peril if a more fortunate 
Hoche were ever to anchor with an armament we could 
not shatter at once in Bantry Bay, or a better sup- 
ported Humbert were ever to land again in Killala. ‘The 
security of the Union must, in the long-run, depend on 
the power of the nation to defend its unity by arms. 
National defence, therefore, in its widest sense, is emi- 
nently a Unionist and patriotic interest. 

For this reason alone, even if there were no other, 
the cause which Lord Charles Beresford pleads so 
pertinaciously calls for the most strenuous attention of 
the Government. But there are other reasons in abund- 
ance. Sir M. Hicks-Beach has since dwelt on them at 
Bristol, and indeed they are patent enough. A country 
which depends on free access to foreign markets for the 
greater part of its food supply, which flourishes and 
grows rich by commerce and shipping, would commit 
suicide if it willingly risked the command of the sea. 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach, arguing against an almost ima- 
ginary alarmist, protested that we were in no danger 
of an attack from all the navies of the world at once. 
Doubtless that danger is not to be greatly feared. We 
are not even in any visible peril of assault by another 
such profligate league as that formed against Venice. 
But are we in a position to meet on equal terms the 
two European navies which rank next in strength to 
our own? Really that is the question. Lord Charles 
Beresford is to put it to the House of Commons in the 
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approaching session, and in the meantime it is before 
the country. The figures quoted in this debate are 
often contradictory, and their value is not beyond 
dispute. Lord Charles Beresford says that we have 36 
battle-ships, to 30 possessed by the French, and 61 
cruisers, against their 39. Official speakers would give, 
and have given, different figures. One of the first things 
the reader of discussions on the state of the navy learns 
is the insuperable difficulty of settling the value of a 
modern battle-ship. | But there is one thing which we 
‘an all understand without the help of experts. It is 
that, if the navy were really twice as strong as the 
French, or as strong as the French and Italian 
taken together —which is a_ tolerably fair stan- 
dard—there would be no doubt about the matter. 
It is because our strength is problematical that 
there is any dispute. ‘To leave it in that condition 
is, as everybody is now beginning to see, sheer madness. 
Lord Charles Beresford pointed out, with some force, 
the folly of talking about the expense of the navy, as if 
extravagance or parsimony were not questions of pro- 
Millions are now spent on ships where 





portion. 
hundreds of thousands would once have proved enough. 
Science, as the Clyde men know better than any others 
in the country, has taken care to make shipbuilding a 
very expensive business. ‘There will always be people 
who will argue that because £750,000 has been spent on 
a ship, and £750,000 is a large sum of money, enough 
But if five such ships are wanted, there 
is nothing for it but either to spend £3,750,000, or to 
go unprotected. Of our need there is no real doubt. 
As Lord Charles Beresford insisted, our naval expendi- 
ture is now slighter in proportion to the whole move- 
ment of our trade than it has ever been. In the 
meantime foreign navies, with infinitely less to protect, 
are growing steadily. Obviously this can only be for 
purposes of attack. That there is a fixed intention to 
assail us nobody believes. 


has been done. 


But such assaults have been 
made before, and may be made again. It is the duty 
of sane statesmanship to provide against possible 
dangers. ‘The country must proportion its outlay to 
its needs, its defences to its risks. 

We have dwelt on the naval side of the question, 
and not on the fortification side, because, after all, it is 
the essential one. It is better that the enemy should 
be kept five hundred miles off the Clyde, the Forth, or 
the 'Tay, than that he should be allowed to come there, 
even though there were forts ready to blow him out of 
the water. If he merely approaches these forts he dis- 
turbs trade. Of course another Thurot, or another 
Paul Jones, may turn up on the coast, and it is well that 
there should be guns ready for them. In these days of 
long-range artillery and dynamite shells, it would never 
do to leave Edinburgh in the unprotected state it was 
when the American privateer flurried her citizens in 
the fashion recorded by Sir Walter. Forts are needed 
against the raider, but they are subsidiary things. A 
cruiser is the best defence. A British frigate 
snuffed out Thurot, and the career of Paul Jones 
would have come to an early end if he had been 
met in due time by Duncan with a properly found 
ship. We would, for our part, rather see the Clyde 
hard at work building men-of-war than engaged in 
raising fortifications, parapets, and earth-works. Sunken 
mines and rifle-pits are useful, but they are the re- 
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sources of the weaker, of those who want to be attacked, 
not of those who go out to attack. Now it is our 
policy to be the stronger, to keep the enemy afar off, 
and to take care that the trade routes are clear. 
Therefore we say again, we want to see the Clyde ship- 
building yards at work. 





THE GIFFORD LECTURES. 


T’ is to be feared that the Gifford Lectures are at 

present causing not a little perplexity to the 
average citizen. Whether their intent is to buttress 
or to sap his religious beliefs, is by no means clear to 
him ; the one thing obvious is that they seem unlikely 
to render any special service to Presbyterianism. In 
this case, it must be admitted, the bewilderment of the 
general is not to be wondered at. The effect is that 
of a new Confusion of Tongues. In Glasgow, Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller has been discoursing in an unknown 
tongue on such fascinating topics as the sufficiency cf 
the Self-Conscious Monon. In Edinburgh, Dr. Hutchi- 
son Stirling has essayed the réle of the humorous 
Hegelian, and sent the words Vorstellung, Begriff, and 
Aufklérung hurtling through a chaos of autobiographic 
details and of metaphysics that have had their day. Mr. 
Andrew Lang has only to open fire at St. Andrews, to 
weave sportive phrases round Thlinkeets, Ahts, Cahrocs, 
and, let us say,the Algonkin Manibozho, to transform the 
perplexity of the citizen into stupor. Moreover, it is well 
known that Mr. Lang and Professor Max Miiller are 
not exactly at one in their views as to the origin of 
myth and kindred subjects. Therefore the public, it 
may be hoped, will ere long enjoy the pleasing spectacle 
of one Gifford Lecturer knocking his brother lecturer's 
conclusions into the limbo of exploded fallacies. One 
thing, however, is certain: that from whatever stand- 
point Mr. Lang may approach his subject, his treatment 
of it will be equally lucid and graceful. His hearers will 
have the privilege of listening to a poet, a scholar, and 
a charming humourist—to a writer whose erudition is, 
perhaps, apt to be undervalued from the very bright- 
ness of his wit and the winning felicity of his style. 
St. Andrews may consider herself fortunate in her lec- 
turer. Edinburgh, unhappily, has less cause for self- 
gratulation, if one may judge from the singular discourse 
which Dr. Hutchison Stirling delivered before a crowded 
audience on Monday last. Dr. Stirling gave a good 
deal of information regarding himself, all of it (no 
doubt) precious exceedingly and of engrossing interest, 
but scarcely in keeping with the object of Lord Gifford’s 
bequest. He likewise made certain startling disclosures 
regarding the Church of England. There are, it ap- 
pears, three sections in that Church : these are the High 
Church, the Broad Church, and the Evangelical Church. 
Dr. Stirling belongs to the Evangelical. But he is not 
an Evangelical like other men. He differs from all the 
Churches. ‘What they [é.e., the Churches] had _posi- 
tively in feeling, or positively in understanding, ur 
positively in the union of both, he has reflectively, 
or ideally, or speculatively, or in reason.’ The suffici- 
ency of the Self-Conscious Monon pales before this 
astounding deliverance. The sentence is cryptic. It 
seems, however, to be merely the Hegelian way of call- 
ing yourself a much finer fellow than any Church- 
man living. After juggling for a due interval in 
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the brave old way with the brave old terms—as 
Reason, Feelings, Understanding, Religion as in Rea- 
son, Religion as in Understanding—till the brain of 
his hearers must have whirled, the lecturer gat him 
down into a tract of platitude, and abode there con- 
tentedly even unto the end. From the treasures of his 
intellect he brought forth several gems of thought, 
as, for instance, ‘The human intellect is weak, and 
* Nothing succeeded like success’; and, with less irrele- 
vancy than might have been looked for in a Gifford 
Lecturer, ‘ Why should one speak if no one will listen 7° 
Why, indeed ? Why, above all, should one listen to 
a lecturer who has nothing better to offer than scraps 
of musty metaphysics, and who—whatever his relations 
to the Church, and whatever else he may hold ideally— 
is very far from having an ideal command of the English 


language. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE EMPIRE. 


HAT has posterity done for me ?* said the Dun- 
dee magistrate—there was no Lord Provost 
then—and declined to subscribe to the new cemetery. 
Had this exalted personage lived in the year of grace 
1889 he might have read Mr. Patchett Martin’s sheaf of 
essays (Edinburgh: Douglas), and he would then have 
found it unnecessary to utter his historic interrogatory. 
One of the most striking ideas in this striking bask is 
that of putting the inhabitants of Greater Britain in the 
position of posterity, and of asking their verdict on the 
men and things of to-day in the old country. There is 
much to be said for it. The people of Australia, above 
all other colonists, are essentially British: British in 
their descent, British in their ways of thought, British 
in their love of freedom, and British in their loyalty to 
the traditions ofa sovereign people. They are removed 
by distance of space from any personal participation in 
what is called St. Stephensism to a greater extent 
than the stay-at-home descendants in the third or even 
fourth generation of present-day English, Scottish, and 
Irish voters will be by time. Hence, in the opinion of 
the majority of our Australian fellow-subjects there 
is an element to which we at home can make no 
pretension. Mr. Martin, in fact, can claim for his 
clients a position which has no parallel in history. 
The question, of course, remains as to what influence 
the voice of posterity is to have on the votes at the 
next Geners! Election. Wise men will not despise 
the warnings of this new posterity, but wiser men will 
be persuaded that, even with the help of the opinion of 
succeeding generations thus offered to them, they will 
still have to solve the political problems of their own 
time by the aid of their own reason, not forgetting the 
wisdom of their ancestors. In spite of the guidance to 
be obtained from colonial inspiration, every man in 
statecraft, as in other things, must still work out his 
own salvation. 

That it should be possible for an Australian to make 
this claim should give us pause. When in 1876 Sir 
Henry Parkes’ speeches were first printed, people in the 
home country had ocular (and bulky) proof that Australia 
was capable of producing statesmen. ‘That, however, 
was a passing shock which hardly ruffled the composure 
of the average Englishman, who (naturally) has always 
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had less knowledge of, and less interest in, the Colonies 
than his brother Scot; and Lord Granville, if he was 
cognisant of the fact at all, only looked upon it as a 
proof of the wisdom of his marvellous policy. But in 
colonial, as in foreign policy, the day of Lord Granville 
and his kind was even then past. ‘There was one man 
who knew what the Colonies were becoming, and was not 
content with recognising that the future policy of Britain 
to her Colonies must be very different from that of Lord 
Granville. Mr. Lowe and Mr. Forster knew that, but 
Lord Beaconsfield knew more ; he alone understood that 
if the Colonies were to be retained by Britain, Britain 
must appeal to the imagination, and must command the 
admiration of her children. He succeeded, and he saved 
the Empire :—‘ Throughout the length and breadth of 
Australia, the name of | Benjamin Disraeli made the sun- 
burnt settler glow with an unwonted pride of patriot- 
ism.’ No edienstion of his party has been so valuable 
as this education of the great mass of his countrymen 
up toa recognition of their sovereign responsibilities. 
He evoked, as has often been said, all the latent im- 
perialism which is still a characteristic of an imperial 
race. 

If we are to believe Mr. Patchett Martin—and his 
experience and his ability must secure him credence 
the opinion of the Colonies is opposed to any of the 
schemes of Imperial Federation that have as yet been 
put before us. He is careful to say that it is not 
impossible that some satisfactory scheme may yet be 
devised. At present there is none; but the members 
of the Federation League should not lose heart for that ; 
they are doing no harm, and good may come of those 
discussions (whether interesting or merely amiable) 
in which Lord Rosebery, with his habitual astuteness, 
is wont to take a leading part. It is certain that a 
closer bond with the Colonies will some day be devised, 
if Britain is not to go to pieces ; and, if we may reason 
from experience—as who but a Radical would not ?— 
and judge from the past history of our land, that bond 
will be an effect of circumstances, and will not be cast 
in any academic mould. 

The most interesting parts of Mr. Martin’s book for 
those (and they are, it is to be feared, the majority) 
who have no time to think of more than one subject in 
politics at a time, are those which deal with the Irish 
question, and in which Mr. Martin proposes to give the 
opinions of the best men of Australia with regard thereto. 
The Australian Irish question has been the great pro- 
blem that these Colonies have had to solve. ‘They are 
not out of the wood yet, but they are already further 
through than we are, and the value of their experience 
and the importance of their opinion will be ignored only 
by fools or professional politicians. The policy of 
Australian statesmen has been to absorb and assimilate 
the Irish. They persistently dwell on the characteristics 
common to Irishmen and their fellow-colonists, and as 
persistently do they ignore their points of divergence ; 
and thus, though difference of religion may, and _ pro- 
bably will, always remain somewhat of a difficulty, 
difference of race will practically cease. 

Scotland, to a very considerable extent, is an example 
of the success of a similar policy. It was not begun till 
after the “45; but though the pure Celt is unfortu- 
nately not yet extinct, Scotsmen bearing Highland 
names, and having little more than a trace of Celtic 
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character, are to be found everywhere throughout the 
Empire. That a similar policy will have a similar 
effect in Ireland is the belief of Mr. Balfour. Those 
twenty years of resolute government which we hope 
are now running an uninterrupted course, may be too 
short to produce it: in Scotland it took longer, and 
the religious difficulty did not exist. The majority of 
Australians who have had experience of this same reli- 
gious difficulty are for Mr. Balfour, and hold that his is 
the only sane and safe policy for a great nation to 
pursue. 

It is curious, when one thinks of certain gabble about 
‘the whole civilised world,’ to read that Mr. Gladstone’s 
volte-face has been the one deadly blow that in recent 
years has been dealt at the union between Australia and 
Great Britain. The Gladstonian, with that perversity 
which is a necessity of his position, accuses Mr. Balfour 
of a policy of despair. Let him hear, if not the voice 
of posterity, at any rate the voice of the great majority 
of non-Irish Australians. ‘The future, says Mr. Martin, 
‘is still dark. But, difficult and unpleasant as the task 
may be, the British people must assimilate, and, as it 
were, work the Irish into the ground-plan of the Em- 
pire, and not, as Mr. Gladstone would bid us do, relin- 
quish the task in a spirit of panic-stricken despair.” 
Mr. Gladstone may find in the recent writings of an 
alien, who belongs to the nation that of all those 
of Europe regards Britain with most jealousy and most 
patent dislike, some consolation for this blow from the 
Antipodes; but we shall be greatly mistaken if the 
people of Britain do not value the opinions of 
Mr. Martin, and those for whom he speaks, a vast 
deal more than those of any number of literary 
Frenchmen. 


IRISH SHAMS. 


JT is a common-place of the Irish question that the 

real difficulty in Ireland is one of economics. Like 
all common-places, it is matter-of-fact and tiresome, and 
it soon becomes lost in a controversy so full of novelty 
and sensation as that which is waged round such subjects 
as Home Rule and Coercion. On one day, oratory rises 
to the sublime and the nebulous in setting forth this or 
that form of national aspiration, on another it descends 
to the minutest particulars in attack or defence of some 
detail of police regulation or prison discipline—Mr. 
Harrinzton’s moustaches, for instance, or the breeches 
of Mr. O'Brien. In this way the controversy is ever 
being dissipated into thin air, or being pulverised 
into a mass of hopeless minutia. Yet it is absolutely 
necessary that the true nature of the issue should 
be kept constantly in view. Nothing is better cal- 
culated to help in this object than the bright ray of 
truth which Mr. 'T. W. Russell's report, published 
this week, sheds on the Olphert estate, and the evic- 
tions at Falearragh. The Irish land question has never 
been summed up more neatly and effectively than in a 
sentence of that report, where the small Irish tenant is 
described as an English labourer with an Irish allot- 
ment. The small Irish tenant is as truly a sham farmer 
as our own home-grown crofter. His sub-divided hold- 
ing cannot give employment to him and his family the 
year round ; it does no more than supply him with the 
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staple of Irish life, the potato. The contrast between 
the position of such a tenant and the farmer is obvious. 
Competition for land between farmers can do no more 
than reduce profits ; competition for land between 
cottiers or crofters tells at once on the rate of living. 
The farmer may be induced to pay a rent so high as to 
leave him less than the usual net return after recouping 
his annual outlays, but the small tenant pays a high 
competition rent at the cost of reduced means of sub- 
sistence and reduced comfort. 

Mr. Russell's report establishes three propositions 
about the Olphert estate: first, that all arrears of 
rent were struck off under the Act of 1882, and that 
the present rents are judicially fixed as fair rents; 
second, that the landlord neither is an absentee nor 
was unpopular in any way before the League commenced 
active operations in the district; and third, that the 
Protestant tenants on the estate have paid their rents. 
The two first demonstrate how utterly unreal is the 
alleged injustice and oppression under which the tenants 
are supposed to have been groaning; but the last is 
the most striking of all. It is yet another proof 
of that deep and ominous cleavage in Irish society 
which makes United Ireland an impossible dream. 
The public has now been placed in a position to judge 
the merits of the case of the Olphert tenants as it 
previously was in regard to the Vandeleur estates. 
The verdict cannot be unfavourable to the landlord ; 
and it should go straight for conviction of the 
agitators. Mr. Dillon in his speech at Mary- 
borough describes the condition of Ireland as a 
state of war, and presumably he considers that 
all is fair in the prosecution of war—even to theatrical 
agitations conducted on estates where there is no solid 
pretext for them. If that is really his position, there 
is no locus standi for belligerents like himself or Mr. 
O'Brien in objecting to the rigour of the laws which 
are employed as weapons with which to crush their re- 
bellion. 

Another event of interest relating to Ireland is the 
decision given by the Parnell Commission in the matter 
of Mr. O'Brien’s alleged contempt of Court. Mr. 
O’Brien has been more fortunate than Mr. Harrington 
was: the defence which he offered, no doubt, contri- 
buted largely to this result. It certainly lost nothing 
by the manner in which it was set forth. A more able, 
or a more conspicuously moderate speech, or one that 
was more skilfully framed for its purpose, it would be 
difficult to find. On condition that everything Mr. 
O’Brien has said elsewhere be ignored (and that 
is a condition with which the Commissioners 
were bound to comply), nobody could fail to be 
in the highest degree impressed by it. It is 
bevond doubt, for all that, that the Commissioners 
were, and are, the objects of attacks by Mr. O’Brien 
and his friends just as disgraceful and scurrilous as are 
made against the ordinary judges and the working 
magistrates every day in the Nationalist press. The 
decision is a lesson which the Parnellites, and those 
Gladstonians who have adopted their manners as well 
as their political principles, would do well to recollect 
next when they are tempted, for a political pur- 
pose, to inveigh against the political character of the 
Commission, or impugn the impartiality of English 


judges. 
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THE PASTEUR INSTITUTE. 


OR some time the Pasteur Institute has bulked 
largely in the thoughts of scientific men in all 

parts of the civilised world. The centre of this Insti- 
tute and of this interest is Pasteur himself, of whom it 
need only be recorded in this place that it was in con- 
nection with his researches that Lister was enabled to 
startle the world with his wonderful practical applica- 
tion of the theory of antiseptics to surgery. His scien- 
tific vision commands a wider horizon than that of most 
men. He does not confine his field of view to mere 
details. Some men are so completely absorbed in the 


- search for facts and details, that everything outside a 


certain focal distance is lost. This is not the case with 
such men as Pasteur, Lister, and Koch. A large field is 
swept, the great general facts and principles are ex- 
amined, and then come synthesis and conclusion. All 
Pasteur’s researches are characterised by this insight 
into what to ordinary mortals appears inscrutable. 
His ‘creative imagination’ has always, however, been 
subservient to his ‘ habit of logical observation, and as 
a result we have ‘ those discoveries in fermentation, those 
studies in the generation of infinitely small organisms, 
of microbes which cause contagious diseases, and of 
inoculation against these diseases, which ‘ have been 
for chemical, veterinary, and for medical science in 
many respects a radical revolution. He completed 
Davaine on Anthrax, perhaps the most important 
work that had appeared up to that period; he 
pointed out the important part played by micro- 
organisms in pyamia, septicaemia, and putrefaction ; 
his work on fowl cholera is one for experimenters to 
take as their model ; more than all, he is the author of 
experiments on the attenuation of virus in certain 
forms of disease ; he must ever be remembered for his 
use of attenuated virus as a vaccine matter which 
produces a mild form of the disease, and serves in this 
way to protect the individual, either completely or par- 
tially, against the more virulent expression. The four 
diseases which, for this reason, will be associated with 
his name are anthrax, fowl cholera, swine fever, and 
hydrophobia, in each of which he has been able to 
attenuate the virus, and to produce, by inoculation, 
the disease in a modified form. It was late in 1885 
that his first patient bitten by a mad dog was pro- 
nounced to be protected by inoculation after the 
bite. Within that year, however, no less than 2682 
presented themselves for treatment. They were from 
all parts of the world, and each of them received on an 
average some fifteen or twenty inoculations. 

In the Pasteur Institute there are private laboratories 
for the director, a library, council room, assistants’ 
room, rooms for the inoculation and accommodation of 
patients, rooms specially set apart for the preparation 
and preservation of material, large laboratories for 
demonstrations, a lecture room, rooms for applied and 
general microbiology, and general laboratories, large 
and small. Nineteen such institutions (on a smaller 
scale) have been established in various parts of the 
world, six of them in Russia, and five in Italy. Only 
in Britain are there no public laboratories for experi- 
mental and prophylactic work. We are content to send 
such patients as we have to Paris, and then (if report be 
no knave) we are content to take our favours as rights. 
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Nine-tenths of the patients so exported have been unable 
to pay for their treatment, and the Institute has been 
anything but a gainer, from a financial point of view. 

Again, we are content to take all our experimental 
science, and many of the benefits accruing therefrom, 
at second hand, from France and Germany, though 
the past has shown that we have men who could 
do the work if they could be properly trained. At 
present, though, the powers are adverse, and science 
suffers. The reason is plain. In our medical and science 
schools the students are undoubtedly well trained, and 
there is a high general level ; but under the present 
system of large classes and high-pressure there is little 
opportunity for any man, however able, to develop his 
individuality. We are not lacking in well-equipped 
laboratories ; but what time has the medical student 
for original research? It is his duty to get through 
his examinations, and, that done, it is time for him 
to get into practice. No spirit of research is fos- 
tered in him during his studentship, and, when that 
is ended, it is too late to commence the drudgery of 
mastering methods and details. 

And, worse than all, what opportunity has a Profes- 
sor, engaged in teaching huge classes of students in both 
systematic and practical work, and very often in exten- 
sive private practice, of devoting the time and attention 
necessary for the supervision of research, the discovery 
of literature, the suggestion of themes, and the guid- 
ance of thought? Our teachers do honestly attempt 
the thing, no doubt, as enthusiasts will, but in most 
cases it has to be abandoned. The fault lies not with 
the individuals, whether teachers or taught, but with 
the system. In Germany and France it is otherwise. 
The standard of general work is not so high as 
with us, but every student is taught to specialise at 
a very early stage of his career. He sees his master 
endeavouring to add to the sum of knowledge on 
some particular subject, and he is early imbued with 
a desire to follow in his footsteps. ‘The Professor, 
too, has leisure and energy to think for, advise, and 
direct his students, and the result is what we know. 
Again, with us, the restrictions imposed by Government 
upon experimental work are fatal to any hope or pro- 
spect of advance. Legitimate supervision there should 
always be; but much depends upon the attitude of 
permanent Government officials on the subject of (say) 
vivisection. Here the most important issues are in- 
volved, and here—where delay is absolutely damning 
to success—-the student works, as it were, in fetters, 
and succeeds—when he does succeed—in spite of super- 
vision. The truth is that pure science and grand- 
motherly sentiment have nothing at all in common. 

Much has been and more may yet be done by private 
enterprise ; but where the whole community has so much 
to gain, it is surely right that the State should contri- 
bute to the support of such an institution as that estab- 
lished by Pasteur and his friends, and do its best not 
to paralyse, but to assist such workers as the school 
that has been founded. There is no doubt that 
we are a nation quick to feel and slow to learn—that 
we are, in a word, a nation of sentimentalists. But 
there is a point at which sentimentalism becomes mere 
criminality ; and in refusing, as we do, to follow the 
example set by Pasteur in France, and in Germany by 
Koch, that point (as it seems to us) is reached. 
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GERMANY AND THE EAST AFRICAN 
SLAVE-TRADE. 


HE magic cry of ‘Down with the slave-trade, 
having achieved its object of dragging Britain 
into virtual co-operation with Germany to regain the 
territories in East Africa from which the latter had been 
driven out, is now being conveniently laid aside. Prince 
Bismarck at last finds that an institution which has 
existed for thousands of years cannot be abolished at 
once, and that, after all, ‘it would be a very serious 
matter to give up slave labour without any further 
steps.” The putting down of the horrors of the slave 
trade, and the introduction of civilising influences, of 
which we have heard so much, both here and in Ger- 
many, are made clearly to appear to be matters of 
secondary importance to ‘the national interests which 
may be endangered’ by too hasty action. It has 
been known already that this slave - labour has 
not only been advocated by German travellers, but 
practised by German planters. All the greater was 
the surprise of those who knew when Germany burst 
upon the astonished world with her energetic pro- 
gramme for the suppression of the horrible traffic ; 
and only too eagerly did we fall into the trap laid 
for us, and now, being fairly in, we have time to look 
round, and see what fools we are. 

But little fault could be found with Prince Bismarck’s 
plea for the continuance, under certain circumstances, of 
slave labour. Under proper conditions it might work 
for the good of all concerned, and hasten the de- 
velopment of regions now lying waste and desolate. 
But these conditions mean having the absolute com- 
mand of the country, the complete power of stopping 
all ingress of new raw slaves, and a thoroughly effi- 
cient administration. Now, these are exactly the 
conditions which never have existed in the German 
settlements, and which, considering the enormous ex- 
tent of territory, are not likely to exist for the next 
century, whatever Germany may do to regain her lost 
position. 

On the other hand, to employ slave labour means— 
the other conditions being wanting—the stimulating 
of the traffic itself. The slaves must either be hired or 
bought from their owners, the demand becomes greater 
and consequently more profitable ; the dealers can then 
afford to run greater risks to obtain these ‘labourers’ 
in the interior, and there being no effective agency to 
stop the importation, the trade necessarily prospers ; so 
that to develop and foster German commercial interests 
on the coast, the tribes of the interior are decimated 
and their lands laid waste, and all the horrors of the 
slave-route enacted. And this is how Germany pro- 
poses to suppress slavery! Is it that she wants to sup- 
press the exportation of slaves by sea, because they are 
wanted for German plantations ? 

It is quite unnecessary to revert to the solemn farce 
of the blockade. Mr. Joseph ‘Thomson, and those 
like him who are in a position to know, have exposed 
the absurdity of the demonstration ; and we know that 
only some four years ago we ourselves became so 
thoroughly convinced of the inadequacy of all our 
attempts by sea to stop the traffic, that our naval 
strength in African waters was reduced to the ordinary 
level of requirement to safeguard our interests. We 
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have never heard that there was a concomitant increase 
in the slave traffic. 

One thing, however, is abundantly clear in all this 
wretched mess : that we are, or have become, identified 
with the Germans in the native mind. The revolution 
in Uganda is the latest published evidence. Of that 
affair it has been argued that our agreement with the 
Germans was subsequent to the revolution. That does 
not alter the case one iota. The Arabs have seen that 
Britain, the reputed friend of Zanzibar, has stood by 
and listlessly watched—nay, has assisted the Germans 
in the grabbing of their territories. They have heard 
of no protest, while they have seen British gunboats 
steaming about in the company of German ones, and 
looking on, as in approval, the bombardment of their 
towns. It certainly does seem abundantly clear that 
the war cannot be restricted to Africans against Ger- 
mans, but must develop into one of Black against 
White. 

The energetic and patriotic manner—and here Prince 
Bismarck deserves all praise—in which Germany has 
resolved to stand up for the rights and interests of her 
subjects in Damaraland and the Niger suggests another 
question. Have we no claims upon her for the ruin of 
thousands of British subjects? The German Consul- 
General negotiated the treaty handing over the 
administration of the Zanzibar littoral to German 
hands. It has been admitted by Count Bismarck that 
all the ruin and devastation which has resulted has 
been due to the atrocious mismanagement of German 
officials. Have we no claim, then, on Germany, since 
her representatives, with or without her connivance, 
undertook certain treaty obligations ? Prince Bismarck 
should know how to answer that question in his own 
straightforward way. 





THE REID BEQUEST. 


N recommending that the matter of the Wallace and 
Bruce Memorial be recommitted for further con- 
sideration, the Lord Provost’s Committee have deserved 
well both of the city and the arts. The Princes Street 
Gardens are already hideous in their statuary, which is 
probably as bad as is to be seen anywhere outside 
London ; and the infliction upon them of a group ‘ not 
less than fourteen feet high, in ‘ best statuary bronze, 
all superimposed upon a basement a foot higher than 
itself—a basement, too, of ‘ best Peterhead, Aberdeen,’ 
or other patriotic granite—would have made things a 
good deal worse than they are. When sculpture is bad, 
it has the peculiar quality of being bad @ outrance ; and, 
as none but the poorest work could have been got at 
the price which the ‘Town Council, as Captain Reid’s 
trustees, were prepared to pay, it is not too much to 
say that, had the deed been done, and the monu- 
ment got into being, the effect would have been 
one in comparison with which even that pro- 
duced by the Allan Ramsay, the Christopher North, 
and the Sir James Simpson would have seemed 
faint and unimpressive and tame. It is fortunate, 
indeed, that the prize was regarded as not worth hav- 
ing, and that only three designs—two of them emanat- 
ing from the same studio—were sent in for competition. 
A little more money, and there might have been a rush 
of excited sculptors, and in the confusion the Lord 
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Provost's Committee (being human and fallible) might 
have come to grief. This has been known to happen to 
the Council of the Royal Academy, when their eyes are 
weary with seeing bad pictures, and dim with weeping 
over the verdicts of art-critics, and they buy for the 
Chantrey Gallery the feeblest and most futile works in 
their emporium. But the Chantrey Gallery is one thing, 
and the Princes Street Gardens are another. It would 
be hard to spoil the first, and if it were done it would 
not greatly matter. But the Princes Street Gardens 
are on a different plane. They form a part of one 
of the most picturesque and delightful aspects in 
the world; and to commit upon them the senti- 
mental outrage planned by Captain Reid would be 
the worst and silliest form of impiety. It is not pos- 
sible for nature to commit suicide ; but it is not only 
possible, it is even very easy, for man to do murder 
upon nature. Captain Reid, with his dream of ‘an 
ornamental Piece of Water in the North Loch, with a 
Fountain in the centre, and colossal Statues of each 
hero, as in conference —is a case in point. Had it 
rested with him—had he known, that is to say, the way 
to finance his conspiracy against the good looks of 
Edinburgh—the trick might even now be done, and the 
Gardens irreparably and eternally degraded. 
Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to know that the cost of 
such a project as that imagined by the author of this 
fantastic scheme would amount to from £8000 to 
£10,000 ; and it is pleasant to reflect that as Captain 
Reid’s trustees are not likely, at the present rate of 
interest, to have command of that much money for 
thirty or forty years to come, the question is one that 
may be considered to be practically closed. For the 
city’s sake, it is greatly to be hoped that it may never 
be broached again. The British Empire (of which, 
it is assumed, the Princes Street Gardens form a 
part) is unfortunate in its monuments ; and, although it 
may be that a time is fast approaching when Mr. Gil- 
bert or Mr. Onslow Ford may wipe away this particular 
reproach, it is scarce worth while—the Reid Bequest 
being small, and the price of ‘ best statuary bronze, con- 
sisting of nine parts of pure copper to one of pure tin, 
being high—to plunge so far into futurity, or to 
speculate as to what may happen when the prize has 
got big enough to be scrambled for by other than local 
artists. For the present, it is enough to rejoice that the 
dark and bitter design of Captain Reid has failed in 
what seemed to be the very instant of achievement, and 
that for some time we may look in vain for any addition 
to the grotesque and pitiable family in Princes Street. 





THE PLEASURES OF PEDANTRY. 


: | HAD many, many hours of pure happiness,’ Charles 

Lamb said, speaking to Coleridge of the time when 
he was mad. There is a consolation in the discovery that 
the insane may be enjoying themselves—a discovery, indeed, 
which was anticipated by Horace. We cannot all be maniacs, 
unluckily, nor can all of us be pedants. The pleasures of 
pedantry, like those of lunacy, are usually thought to be 
for the few. Hence, no doubt, the hatred and ‘ gloomy 
envy, as Lamb remarks, with which the world regards us— 
pedants, I mean—for though I would not boast of natural 
advantages, I am a born pedant myself. It is a proud title, 
like that of ‘Oxfor’ freshmal,’ so valued by Mr. Verdant 
Green. Among pedants are numbered many glorious 
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names ; indeed, if we listen to Professor Mahaffy, almost 
every scholar who really knows anything rightly is a 
pedant ex officio. Margites (who knew everything wrong) 
and Professor Mahaffy himself are exceptions ; the rest 
of us are in a parlous case. But, as the learned Irishman 
calls Theocritus (the Sicilian poet) an ‘Alexandrian pedant,’ 
we are condemned in good company. It is not only, 
however, ‘the company that makes up for it,’ as the con- 
tented school-boy said about the school-house dinners. We 
have delicate joys ignored by the profane. When we feel 
dispirited, we take down a volume of Mr. Froude’s works, 
and read in them, and say, ‘Ha, ha, this is what the 
public have been persuaded to admire as good style!’ 
Many of Mr. John Morley’s writings afford us the same 
refined enjoyment. In fact, it is meat and drink to 
us to meet a Philistine who talks or writes about style. 
He is commonly a man after the fashion of that student 
who took in the Daily Telegraph : ‘because,’ quoth he, 
‘the articles are so scholarly.’ 

The pedant’s principal joy is to discover somebody of 
merit writing on a topic of which, to put it mildly, he is 
not exactly a master. Mr. Walter Besant’s ingenious 
researches into early French literature, Mr. Gladstone’s 
comments on the Homeric poems, Mrs. Oliphant’s artless 
views on the life of Poquelin (or Coquelin, as the news- 
paper reader corrected that deathless name), Professor 
Huxley's recreations in the field of the Hebrew sacred 
books, Mr. Ignatius Donnelly’s opinion about Dares 
Phrygius—these are examples of the pedant’s pleasures. 
‘O vulgarisation, voila de tes coups, cries M. Maurice 
Vernes, with Professor Huxley's theological essays before 
him. ‘II cite tout le monde, il cite méme Sir Gladstone,’ 
says Pierron, reviewing an English edition of Homer. M. 
Pierron did not actually write ‘Sir Gladstone’; but if he 
did not do it in the vorstellung, I am sure he did it in the 
begriff—a delicate distinction. But this article is not 
written by a pedant for pedants, after all; and perhaps 
we are going too deep into the matter, and revealing the 
mysteries. 

The chief employment of the pedant is to catch some- 
body out in a blunder. A writer of distinction has dis- 
covered that Mr. Freeman himself once made a mistake in 
translating a Latin chronicle about Dover Castle. If Mr. 
Freeman did make an error, I can conceive nothing more 
delicious. He himself has pointed out and pulverised so 
many blunders of other men’s that there is an exquisitely 
voluptuous refreshment in catching him tripping.. A 
pedant can ever enjoy the daily papers; they are so 
wealthy in every kind of pretentious solecism. From 
these, as from all truly noble joys, even the poor—especi- 
ally if Scottish—are not excluded. I never yet met the 
Scotsman who could not pick holes in the Scots of 
novelists, and essayists, and verse-writers. Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson once wrote ‘perhaps’ when he should (J think) 
have said ‘ aiblins’: I lived on this for a week. ‘The main 
pleasure of life to Gustave Flaubert was marking down 
sins of speech in books, and treasuring them in a large 
manuscript volume. Flaubert was something like a 
pedant, and it is agreeable to remember that his 
Carthaginian romance, according to a German critic, 
was a tissue of historical errors—‘ howlers,’ as schoolboys 
call them. For these reasons Ouida is the pedant’s 
favourite novelist ; perhaps no lady has made more, and 
more amusing, mistakes. Ouida is a pedant herself, of 
course, otherwise she would not be so fond of Suetonius 


and Petronius Arbiter. Most great minds are pedantic: 


Balzac was a master pedant, according to M. Taine ; and 
there is no doubt about Henry Fielding, who quotes 
Greek out of season, and writes about Aristotle’s Poelics 
Thus, where’er his casual eyes are cast in 
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literature, the pedant finds himself among friends : breth- 
ren and sisters of his soul. His best moments are spent, 
if he be a Professor, in reviewing the volumes of other 
Professors, and urbanely displaying their offences. But 
just as all men cannot be pedants, so all pedants cannot 
be Professors. This must not, however, discourage us. By 
a wise provision of nature, the less we know (if we be true 
pedants), the more we rejoice in the mistakes of better 
educated and more successful authors. Among authors 
truly entertaining to a pedant, I may name Dr. Schlie- 
mann. His incidental references to English medieval 
history are a fund of innocent recreation. 

All minds may not equally enjoy this, but the least 
educated person need not despair. A painter was once 
busy at a sketch of a sea-side place, and was watched at 
a respectful distance by a group of simple sailor-men. 
One of them, stepping from the throng, approached the 
artist with a courteous gesture, such as sailor-men employ, 
and remarked: ‘Excuse me, sir, I am only a plain, 
rough fellow, as knows the Spanish main better than 
longshore matters. But you will observe that there bit 
o the riggin’, the orlop, we call it’ (or the scuppers, or 
the poop, or whatever it may have been); ‘ well, you 
haven't gof it into your picture. You'll excuse a plain man, 
sir?’ Then, retiring to his friends, he said, in a cheerful, 
audible tone : ‘The dam fool hadn’t got in the dam orlop !’ 
All unconsciously this plain sailor-man was a_pedant, 
and had the pleasure of the pedant. The groom who 
grins when a man of letters tries to harness a horse (like 
Coleridge and Wordsworth on a famous occasion), the 
caddy who explodes when a man of letters ‘ misses the 
globe, the gamekeeper who giggles when he finds you 
fishing with three flies, as Northerners use, on the Test— 
all these are pedants, and their pleasures are pedantic. 
The crossing-sweeper, with his ‘ Do you call that a wolute ?’ 
was a delightful pedant. 

Having thus made it clear to the most matter-of-fact 
intellect that none need despair, that a cabman may be as 
pedantic as a professor, I trust that there will be an imme- 
diate boom in the circulation of my favourite literary 
paper, The Pedant. From the reviewers of novels in that 
genial print to the gents who write on Art and the Drama, 
there is hardly one whom I do not regard as a model, an 
example, an encouragement. To see the’ etymologists, 
and antiquarians, and mythologists fight in its columns, 
‘like cray-fish in an aquarium,’ is an ecstasy which pedants 
only can appreciate. But the spread of elementary edu- 
cation is every day bringing within the reach of a wider 
world of citizens the joys of pedantry. By the way, when 
a master of ‘style’ lately used the word ‘of’ six times in 
one sentence of three lines, pedants who read it all but 
fainted with supreme satisfaction. And yet they call us 
‘malignant pedants’ ; you often see the term ‘malignant 
pedants ’ ! A PepaAnrt. 





OLD MASTERS IN LONDON. 


'IXHE present Winter Exhibition at Burlington House 
exactly resembles none of the former shows, though 
it contains the features of several. There are no Primitives 
in the rooms usually devoted to them. Portraits and pic- 
tures by the late Frank Holl, R.A., occupy the fourth and 
fifth galleries, where Rossetti’s work was shown some 
years ago. English pictures chiefly fill the first room ; 
Dutch and French the second; while a miscellaneous 
collection of old masters hangs in the third or large 
gallery. The Water-Colour Room is once more made gaudy 
with an eruption of Turner’s sketches and pictures in the 
slighter medium. 
As usual, the Exhibition is full of interest, and, with due 
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time and reflection, one could bolster up some of one’s pet 
theories there, modify others, and perhaps lay the founda- 
tions of a few more. The first gallery shows the condition 
from which English art is now emerging. No one who 
looks at these spotty, shallow, trivial pictures, this gaudy, 
undigested colour, and these catch-penny subjects, can 
doubt that we are walking to-day in a better path than 
our immediate predecessors. These are the works that 
have lived and become famous—that have been mellowed 
by that veil of time which Sir J. E. Millais considers the 
best of painters. Are they dignified in aim, broad in 
effect, true to nature, harmonious in colouring? They are 
none of these things. One can admire, however, a few 
exceptions, such as a fresh landscape or two by David 
Cox ; a sunset (56) by Danby ; a view of the bore coming 
in on the Seine; ‘ Quilleboeuf’ (49), by Turner; two or 
three of those fresh aérial landscapes of Bonington’s, which 
after all belong to an earlier date and a different school ; 
and the ‘Kennington Gravel-pits’ (44), by John Linnell, 
which is seriously observed and is dignified in aim. 

The main interest of the first and second galleries lies 
in a collection of fourteen Rembrandts, eleven Watteaus, 
and ten Lancrets. Incomparably the finest pictures in the 
show are two Rembrandts: Lord Ilchester’s ‘ Portrait of 
the Painter, in a Jewish costume (157), and Sir Richard 
Wallace’s ‘ Unmerciful Servant’ (158) containing four life- 
size figures. More than any pictures we have seen, these 
two justify Fromentin in calling Rembrandt before all men 
a luminariste. The strong colours of the clothes are melted 
into an atmosphere inconceivably rich, luminous, and dusky. 
The effects are marked and concentrated, but the breadth 
of light and shade gives a tremendous sense of power 
and majesty. The portrait, painted in 1658, some ten 
years later than the figure-subject, is in Rembrandt’s most 
matured style, and, in it, evidently working for himself, 
he has said his most convincing word for the nobility of 
realism. Take it on the score of decoration, there is no- 
thing like it in the show, nor will it yield on the point of 
truth to any modern, however sincere, while in the matter 
of handling its sublime and admirable directness would 
make the very cleverest look affected. In the third gal- 
lery the visitor should also notice a mellow and luminous 
portrait, ‘Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel and Surrey’ 
(169), by Rubens, in which there is some fine painting of 
armour ; a really good Turner, ‘The Wave’ (181), a solid 
and simple picture, somewhat in the style of ‘Bligh Sands’ ; 
a glowing ‘ Interior of a Stable’ (137), by G. Morland; and 
a large Constable—‘ The Water-Mill’ (147)—with a magnifi- 
cent distance, fresh, aérial, and superbly graduated. Indeed, 
there are many other fine things to look at in this room 
that we have not space to mention. The Watteaus are in 
the second room, amongst the small Dutch interiors and 
landscapes of the usual sorts, a Claude or two, and a couple 
of Rembrandts. Perhaps Sir Richard Wallace’s ‘ Music 
Party’ (97) is the best. It is stately in composition, the 
figures are fine in gesture and expression, and the land- 
scape is grey, aérial, and subtle, the trees being handled 
with more jinesse than is usual with Watteau. No. 78 isa 
large drinking and feasting scene: the magnificently- 
painted accessories prove how near Jordaens came to 
Rubens in mere skil! of brush-work. 

As to the Turner water-colours, one-half of them are 
rapid sketches from nature, made on the Rhine in 1819. 
They are grey, quiet, and inoffensive in colour, and, of 
course, are wondrously clever and suggestive. We saw in 
the Winter Exhibition of 1887 what Turner made of some of 
them when he came to the more specially artistic work of 
turning them into pictures. There can be little doubt 
that he failed to make them either comprehensibly 
realistic or nobly and harmoniously decorative. He made 
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them, in fact, what we see here this year on the walls 
devoted to the completed pictures. Look at the wall 
containing the drawings numbered from 16 to 22. This 
work is insanity, from the point of view of the realist—of 
the man who appreciates air, distance, solidity, and vapor- 
ousness ; whilst to the lover of decorative beauty nothing 
could be more irritating than these small conventional 
arrangements of bright and flimsy spots of orange, lake; 
yellow, and blue. 

Some of Holl’s portraits, such as the ‘ Lord Stalbridge,’ 
impress one very favourably by the good sense with which 
detail has been suppressed, even when it has been done 
somewhat mechanically. Others that are strongly modelled 
seem stiff and galvanised, as if certain definitions had been 
focussed to the prejudice of the whole aspect. This is 
well seen in the dress and blue ribbon of the ‘ Duke of 
Cleveland,’ which are intensely hard and disagreeable. _ It 
is impossible to say much for any of the figure-subjects. 
They are in a bad English style, and rely entirely on 
tearful sentiment. Happily, Holl abandoned this sort of 
work for his much more virile art of portraiture. 





A GLADSTONITE PARADISE. 


HE town of Kilmunnock is situated in a district of the 
West, and is not more than fifteen miles distant 
from Glasgow. It is not renowned for its beauty. But 
Kilmunnock recks not of the picturesque. What Kilmun- 
nock thinks to-day Mr. Gladstone thought—that is, said 
—yesterday, and therein lies the glory of Kilmunnock. 
Here the stumping Separatist still has found his warmest 
welcome ; here the apparition of a Tory is actually hailed 
as a boon, so rare are the opportunities in this hotbed 
of Radicalism of informing the creature of its abject 
condition. The inhabitants of Kilmunnock regard their 
burgh with as fervid an affection as was ever inspired by 
the City of the Violet Crown. Should the wandering 
stranger venture to pass any criticism upon this beloved 
town or the dwellers therein, he will promptly be given to 
understand that any adverse comment on Kilmunnock— 
however delicately conveyed—is a sign of carping im- 
becility, and can only serve to tickle the hearer’s sense of 
amused superiority. If he happens to come from the East 
of Scotland, the visitor will be informed in a favourite 
Western formula, that ‘the money’s here ’—the assertion 
being in many cases accompanied by statistics showing 
how often Glasgow could ‘ buy up’ Edinburgh. There isa 
strong feeling against Edinburgh among the inhabitants of 
Kilmunnock. The accent of its citizens, they inform you, 
jars upon theirears, while its association with letters and law 
simply stinks in their nostrils. Nevertheless, their self-con- 
tent is not unalloyed. They are troubled by the conscious- 
ness that their political importance is not yet sufficiently ac- 
knowledged by men—not even by men of their own party. 
None of Kilmunnock’s greatest has as yet been initiated into 
those inner mysteries of the Gladstonian cult, which, accord- 
ingto popular belief,are celebrated—when Mr. Gladstone is 
in office—in the sylvan secrecy of Dalmeny. The blessed 
words, ‘The Rosebery Gang, have made many a heart 
in Kilmunnock ache with the pangs of envy and baffled 
ambition. Some time ago a movement was started to set 
Kilmunnock in her true place in the eyes of Europe by 
prevailing on the one man, who could worthily represent 
her, to become her member. The scheme broke down; 
but the men of the burgh nevertheless live in hope that 
their future member will be none other than the great 
statesman who carried out the magnificent conceptions of 
Penjdeh and Majuba. 
The inhabitants of the bargh are nearly all engaged 
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either in mining or in weaving. The miners dwell in 
smoke-blackened brick cottages, where children seem to 
be incessantly occupied in pounding yellow sand on the 
doorstep. An accomplished critic of various breeds of 
dogs, the miner has a marked preference for the 
lurcher—a preference which must not, however, be 
for a moment connected with the esteem in which he 
holds Sir William Harcourt. The miner is not invariably 
free from the ‘sweet fault’ of the poacher. Public 
opinion in the burgh is not favourable to the adop- 
tion of poaching as a profession. It is regarded, like 
authorship, as an elegant occupation for leisure hours— 
as a good stick, but a bad crutch. The gamekeeper enjoys 
much the same social standing as a leper in the Middle 
Ages. He occupies a position in the scale of infamy mid- 
way between the Tory and that still blacker malignant— 
the Liberal Unionist. The professional poacher. the loaf- 
ing rascal who prefers a life in the woods and jails of his 
native land to one of honest industry, has not as yet been 
elevated to the position of a popular hero. Yet there 
seems a lack of discrimination here. To shoot a pheasant 
at the risk of imprisonment is surely a less ignoble act 
than to hound on ignorant rustics to the mutilation of 
dumb animals. Yet many gentlemen who have indulged 
in the latter form of sport have been cheered to the echo 
in Kilmunnock. 

The weaver is a much more pragmatical politician than 
the miner—though both are equally staunch Separatists. 
The conscious glow of political virtue in which he walks is 
sometimes a little trying to the natural man. It tempts 
one to ask, Is this towering pride in his calling wholly justi- 
fied? Weaving, as all men know, is a highly useful form of 
industry, and is no doubt followed by many gallant and 
witty men. Still, there is no use blinking the fact that a 
strong feeling has existed through historic time in regard 
to the moral effects of the textile craft. In the case of 
its female practitioners, it has too commonly been associated 
with pursuits of a sinister, illicit, and necromantic nature. 
It has been the favourite occupation of enchantresses and 
ladies with a turn for malevolent prophecy. Its effects 
upon the masculine intellect have been no less grievous. 
The weaver has in all ages been of a sceptic and insur- 
gent spirit. This was noticed by Allan Cunningham, who 
made thereon the following deep observation :— Their 
(i.e. the weavers’) sedentary employment, engaging the 
hand and the eye more than the mind, enables them 
to reflect, and reflection has made them generally Re- 
publicans.. Unhappily reflection appears to have too 
often made them Communists. The weaver, it cannot be 
denied, has not enjoyed a good character in popular song 
and story. In Arthurian days we know that he practised 
socialism, or, as our rude forefathers put it, ‘stole yarn’ ; 
having previously discomposed the Blameless King—and 
here we see a sure sign of the Radical mind—by refusing 
to sing and make merry. In Scottish song, again, by far 
the most illustrious weaver is he whose dishonesty and 
domestic infelicity have been celebrated by Burns in a 
singularly pathetic study. He was a Borderer, and his 
name was Willie. He dwelt by Tweed (‘the place they 
ea'd it Linkum-doddie’), and of him the lyrist records 
with evident enthusiasm that ‘ Willie was a wabster guid, 
cou'd stown a clew wi’ onie bodie.’ Considering which 
things—and lyrical and traditional evidence of a similar 
kind could easily be adduced—some might be led to 
declare that the admiration excited in the Western weaver 
by Mr. Gladstone’s struggle for the rehabilitation of rapine 
was the result of predatory instincts inherited from the 
great robber-weavers of old. But this we do not say. We 
merely venture to hazard the opinion that there is nothing 
in the fact of a man’s spending his days at a loom which 
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gives his vote greater weight than that of, say, a London 
barrister, or a member of a University constituency. 

Of Kilmunnock’s notables two are specially worthy of 
mention. These are the political Nestor and the local 
poet. The Nestor is an old and acrid man, who follows 
the career of a cooper. He is the kind of aged Scot who 
is spoken of by his acquaintances as a ‘ worthy, and by his 
relatives and intimates as a ‘ bodie.’ His memory is stored 
with tales of old elections and fights fought long ago. He 
is not easily drawn into conversation. But if you stay him 
with flagons he will recount unto you, with eldritch glee, 
the incidents in which he has borne a part for the discom- 
fiture of the Tory. Most of his anecdotes relate to hust- 
ings scenes, and conclude thus—‘ An’ whan the show o’ 
han’s cam’, the Yearl’s wife fented.’ And these words 
never pall upon the old man’s auditors ; they never fail to 
kindle the enthusiasm of the young and ardent Radical. 

The other notability is the local poet. He is an unsuc- 
cessful cobbler, and is of a soured and choleric disposition. 
Until recently he was regarded by the majority of his 
fellow-townsmen with not unkindly scorn. A small, but 
hideous, volume of his lays, however, which he forwarded 
to Mr. Gladstone, having elicited a favourable criticism 
from the great statesman, led to an immediate revulsion 
in his favour. He is now looked upon as the glory of 
Kilmunnock, and the successor to Burns. He feels keenly 
the discrepancy between his claims as a bard and the 
present distribution of the world’s whisky. The barriers 
which society has raised between genius and alcohol prey 
on his mind, and so prevent him from issuing another 
volume ; his Anacreontic and satiric studies, however, en- 
joy extensive local popularity. Poet-baiting is a favourite 
diversion of the youth of the burgh. Parties are formed 
to interview the singer in his retreat. His visitors induce 
him by offers of stimulants, which they carry with them 
in flasks, to recite portions of his works, A lively inter- 
change of doggerel and ‘ wut’ follows. Finally, the poet 
turns upon his tormentors, speaks winged words, and drives 
them with imprecations from his door. 

Kilmunnock (in a word) is an admirable example of the 
towns to which the Radical orator points in pride when 
he compares the educated, the thoughtful, the logical 
North with the unsound and illiterate South. 


GOLF FOR WOMEN. 


BY A WOMAN. 





HERE is such a thing as looking at matters too exclu- 
sively from a man’s point of view ; and a man’s point 
of view is not a woman’s. Now, the writer on ‘ Golf, in 
the first number of the Scots Observer, seems to have con- 
sidered the matter of golf for ladies solely from a man’s 
point of view. Women, of course, can never be as good 
golfers as men. But this is only because they are not so 
good at anything they try as men are—not even at packing 
a bag or flavouring a sauce. Also, it must be allowed, 
they can never get as much pure amusement from this or 
from any game. But then they have not gone to public 
schools, like men, to learn to play themselves. There is 
no saying what future variation, under the absence of 
domestication, may bring about; but, in the meantime, 
that women’s golf is not men’s golf simply follows from the 
fact that women are not men. Nevertheless, in their own 
poor way—sometimes, it must be confessed, it is a very 
poor way: an average of twenty-four strokes to a hole, 
and most of them misses—women can enjoy and profit by 
the game of golf more, it appears to.me, than by any game 
that has ever been invented. 
Of that, indeed, I have no doubt. If, as the writer 
above referred to says, it is a game that adapts itself to 
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the aged and infirm, is it not all the more suitable for the 
weaker sex? It simply consists in walking, more or less 
swiftly, after a ball, and, with a club, light enough for any 
child to carry, hitting it, or not hitting it, as the case may 
be. Surely even a woman can do that? Whether we 
play fast or slow, well or ill, at least we walk over miles 
of downs or common, swept by salt winds from the sea. 
Our interest and attention concentrated on the little 
white globe before us, our thoughts are, for the time, 
entirely diverted from ourselves, our work, and all our 
little worries and cares; and we go home with our 
brains cleared and strengthened nerves. Why men should 
object to women on the green I do not understand. We 
are, surely, not less picturesque to look at, playing golf, 
than under any other circumstances? And we cannot 
possibly get in their way ; for, though we start only a 
quarter of a hole’s length behind, we never overtake 
them ; and, let them give us what start they will, we 
must, sooner or later, stand aside while they pass 
by. With ‘professionals’ and ‘caddies’ we are not 
likely to be popular, for we do not have much to say to 
them. A woman does not care to be taught a game by 
anybody. She will listen meekly enough to the instruc- 
tions of any male friend or relative who takes the trouble 
to ‘coach’ her; but she invariably takes her own way, 
and returns to her own style in the end. As for the 
‘caddies, we never seem to have silver loose in our 
pockets, and so we do without them. 

Lady golfers have, at least, this benefit: when their 
male relatives are engaged in playing golf all day, and 
talking about it all night, they do not feel hopelessly 
out of it all. And, when they accompany the golfer in his 
evening stroll over the course and listen to his résumé of 
the day’s exploits, they are able to enter into his tale of 
triumph or misfortune, not only with the feigned sympathy 
a woman can always give, but with almost intelligent 
interest. Those who study diversion as a fine art, know 
that one of its main ingredients is novelty. Now, the 
secret of the fascination of golf lies, perhaps more than 
in anything else, in its perennial variety ; and this quality 
it is which is the chief of its attractions in our eyes. To 
us, indeed, it is fraught with all the excitement of a game 
of chance. There is one feature, however, of the ladies’ 
game to which exception must be taken. Lady-players, 
almost invariably, drive away as hard, when within a short 
stroke’s —often a very short stroke’s—length of the 
putting-green, or even when on the green itself, as when 
at the greatest possible distance. This habit, I have 
observed, is very irritating to those male artists, who con- 
descend to admit two of us (as drags), into a friendly 
foursome. I must confess, even at the risk of being 
thought presumptuous, that I have never been able to 
bring myself to like the tidy little greens that men so 
kindly make for us in order to keep us out of their way. 
Golf loses its charm if one is debarred the long tramp 
in the keen air. I am sorry to differ from a great autho- 
rity ; yet I cannot help thinking that the spread of golf 
is likely to be advanced, by the interest women are 
beginning to take in the Royal and Ancient Game. 





THE LOGAN FISH POND. 
II. 
O sooner is foot set on the stone stair which leads 
i down to the narrow ledge which runs as a path 
round the water’s edge, than wan forms—some brownish, 
some bluish—are seen gliding from the green depths 
towards the stair-foot. The attendant nymph fetches 
a bucket full of scalded limpets, and scatters some 
of these over the surface of the pond. In a moment 
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all is commotion. Great cod sail to the surface, and, if 
they are not anticipated by the swifter pollack (locally 
called lythe) or coalfish (saythe), engulf the dainty morsels 
in their cavernous mouths. But, stranger still, if the 
visitor holds a limpet in the water, there is a race for it 
among the bolder denizens of the pool, and he must take 
care that his fingers do not get a sharp pinch from power- 
ful jaws. 

Several of the fish are in various stages of blindness. 
Cod, being a deep-sea fish, cannot long stand exposure to 
strong light in shallow water, but that does not prevent 
their fattening, and the fish, after a few weeks’ confine- 
ment and high feeding, are easily distinguishable from the 
softer fish from the open sea. 

The gadide—lythe, saythe, and cod—are almost the 
only inhabitants of this vivarium. A few sea-perch (locally 
known as boyans, from the Gaelic buidhean, yellow fellow) 
may be seen swimming stealthily among the sea-weeds 
which fringe the rocks, and plaice are also kept for the 
table ; but the voracity of the cod and his congeners is so 
great that other fish soon disappear when introduced. 
Even some large conger-eels which were put in, and might 
have been expected to take care of themselves, were 


chased ruthlessly round and round the basin by a herd of 


Mr. MacDouall says that one 
day he saw what appeared to be a fish with two tails and 
no head. Closer examination revealed the fact that one 
cod had attempted to swallow another, so nearly his 


cod till they too fell a prey. 


equal in size that half of the victim’s body protruded from 
It was not till the seventh day that 
digestion proceeded so far as to allow the tail to dis- 
appear within the body of the gourmand, It is amusing 
to throw in some inedible substance, such as a gun-wad- 


his devourer’s jaws. 


ding. It is instantly seized by some large fish, who, 
finding it unpalatable, ejects it with considerable force, 
when it is taken by another, again ejected, dashed at 
by a third, and so on, till the offer of some more at- 
tractive object diverts the fish from their aquatic game of 
ball. 

Salmon and sea-trout have been introduced from time 
to time, but they are not to be reconciled to captivity. 
They remain sullenly at the bottom of the pool, sometimes 
fatally injuring themselves by their frantic efforts to escape 
through the barrier. There used to be a huge cod that 
permitted itself to be taken out of the water, placed in 
the lap of a woman who attended at that time to the 
place, and there to be fed with molluscs out of a wooden 
spoon ; but there is at present none of the fish so amen- 
able to civilisation. 

Seeing how useful an adjunct such a vivarium forms to 
a country establishment, and how profitably it might be 
worked for the market, it seems strange that similar con- 
structions have not been attempted on other parts of the 
coast. Yarrell, writing in 1836, mentions two others—one 
in Orkney, and the other in Fife: it would be interesting 
to know if these are still kept up. 

Wherever a tunnel pierces the cliff, giving tidal access 
to an unroofed cavern, or a cavern that may be unroofed, 
a similar pond to that of Logan might be formed. Indeed, 
as it is apparent that the cod suffer from excess of day- 
light, it might even be better to excavate the sides of a 
cave which retains a roof. 

Closely adjacent to the Logan fish-pond, and formed in 
a somewhat similar way, there is a delightful bathing- 
place. The shelving bottom has been asphalted, and the 
green sea-water pours in from the stormy channel, and 
fills a placid pool, where bathers may revel, however 
wildly the towering billows may rage outside. 

In the ‘ Book of the Nativity of Saint Cuthbert, taken 
and translated from the Irish, a MS. of the fourteenth 
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century in the Diocesan Library at York, it is stated that 
the boy Cuthbert, accompanied by his mother, landed in 
‘Galweia, in that region called Rennii, in the harbour of 
Rintsnoc.” This is now called Pert-Nessock—a beautiful 
bay, with a silvery strand, which stretches southward from 
the rocks at the fish-pond, A delightful walk of half-a- 
mile across the firm white sand brings the visitor to Port- 
Logan, a tiny fishing hamlet, with a finely-built but now 
ruinous pier, Small as the village is, the neat little well- 
frequented reading-room gives evidence of the care of a 
resident proprietor and his lady. O st sic omnes ! or, at 
least, plures ! 

Southward from the village the coast is iron-bound. 
Cliffs of grim Silurian rock, broken by the intrusive mass 
of granite called Barncorkrie, stretch away for twelve 
miles, as far as the southermost point of Scotland—the 
Mull of Galloway. To the west, the low line of the coast 
of Ireland is broken by the bold outline of the Mountains 
of Mourne, in Louth county, It is but a narrow channel 
that here divides the Scottish from the Irish coast, yet it 
is the deepest water of any that surrounds the British 
Isles. Were the whole sea-bottom and Great Britain and 
Ireland elevated 600 feet above their present level, 
England and France would become one; so would Scot- 
land and Norway. The coast-line would be carried far 
out into the Atlantic, but there would still be deep water 
between Galloway and Ulster. 

Having come so far along the promontory, the traveller 
should not leave the district without pushing his way on 
to the Mull of Galloway, 
charming, sheltered nooks and bays. 
he can watch the evolutions of the red-legged chough, 


The coast offers innumerable 
If he is a naturalist, 


the peregrine falcon, and the raven: a botanist, he will 
find there the rare little rest-harrow (Ononis reclinata), 
which is unknown elsewhere in the British Isles, save at 
a single spot in Guernsey; samphire, juniper, astragalus 
hypoglottis, the bloody cranesbill, tutsan, the great horn- 
poppy, mertensia maritima, asplenium marinum, and other 
interesting plants. Is he a geologist, he may extract from 
the lines of shale, intercalated among the beds of grey- 
wacke, excellent specimens of graptolites and other early 
forms of life: an antiquarian, he will not fail to examine 
the ruined shrine—half cave, half chapel—of St. Medan, 
which, dating approximately from the sixth century, is 
probably the earliest bit of Christian architecture in 
Scotland, if we except the beehive cells of the Western 
Isles. 

One story, culled from the fortified promontory of 
the Mull, is too dramatic to be omitted before con- 
cluding. 

It was told us by an aged fisherman, who, among other 
things, said that he would never think of proceeding to 
sea unless he turned his boat from her moorings deisui/, that 
is, with the sun. 

The Picts, he said, had been hard pressed by the victori- 
ous Scots. One by one, and ten by ten, their fighting men 
had fallen, as they retired sullenly along the promontory, 
taking refuge at last in the ancient earthwork which 
crowns the Mull of Galloway. At last but two remained 
alive, father and son. They were taken captive, and were 
offered their lives on condition that they would reveal the 
much-coveted secret of the Pictish art of making heather- 
ale. 

‘I will reveal it to you, said the father, ‘but first ye 
shall cast my son over the rocks. I will not that he sees 
his father’s shame.’ 

The son was forthwith hurled from the brow of the 
cliff, and no sooner was his father assured of his death than, 
bursting from the grasp of his captors, he ran swiftly to 
the highest point of the rocks, and exclaiming, ‘ Ha, now 
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am I sure that the secret will indeed perish with me!’ he 
too cast himself from the height. 

We thought we could detect a tone of practical regret 
in the aged narrator’s voice, as he said in conclusion :— 
‘From that day to this, there’s never been a man born 
that could make yill (ale) out o’ heather.’ 

Hersert Evstack Maxwe tt. 





ALLAN RAMSAY’S COUNTRY. 


NROM the shoulder of Capelaw, as you go across the 
hills by Bonally ‘Tower and Pond, by a track that 
Cockburn loved to frequent, and that many a pilgrim 
to our ‘high places’ has trodden—a track which the 
Rights-of-Way Society have happily preserved for the 
footsteps of posterity—you look back upon a_ glorious 
panorama of fertile plain, woodland, and rocky bluff, and 
upon the city’s spires and towers on their vantage-ground 
of hills, with the Firth as background ; and then forward 
into the glen of the Logan Water, upon such a scene of 
pastoral seclusion as Pan may have viewed when he came 
forth from Mount Lyceum, and first saw down into his 
Arcadian valleys. The smooth green sides of Carnethy 
and Turnhouse slope steeply up before you, and at their 
feet, “howdered by hills,’ winds a ‘trottin’ burnie’ that 
might have flowed pure and sweet out of Ramsay’s pas- 
toral, except in places where the Edinburgh District 
Water Trust have interposed, and penned it up for ‘com- 
pensation’ purposes. And if the sight of embankments 
and sluices, or of a cottage or cot scattered here and 

there, irk you, 

* Gae further up the burn to Habbie’s Howe.’ 

Universal suffrage, following the majority of the com- 
mentators on the Gentle Shepherd, has given its casting 
voice for a rival site. But are there not many vales 
and fountains in Ida fit to be the meeting-place of fabled 
goddesses and lovers? Ramsay drew, doubtless, upon 
many memories of the Pentlands and the North Esk for the 
scenery of his pastoral, The colours of the palette from 
which he painted the ‘snug thack house’ that sheltered 
Glaud and Madge, the ‘craigy bield’ behind which the 
young shepherds talked over their cares and their hopes, 
the ‘flowrie howm between twa verdant braes’ where the 
barefoot lassies came to bathe or ‘spread their claithes,’ 
and the dykeside at which, ‘ while yet the sun was wading 
through the mist,’ Patie ‘saw his Meg come linkin’ o’er 
the lea,’ were compounded of many simples, gathered 
widely and leisurely among these hills and by these 
streams. So long as the rout of picnickers and tourists 
prefer Carlops, many will choose to hold solitary tryst 
with the spirit of Ramsay’s ‘ landwart sang’ at the top of 
Loganlea pond, where, fresh and musical as ever, 

‘ Between twa birks, out o’er a little linn, 

The water fa’s, and makes a singin’ din’ ; 
though to the right of the ‘ Linn, the glen holds on be- 
tween quiet hillsides, spread with heather and_blae- 
berry, towards Bavelaw, while, if you ascend the right- 
hand slope, and take the moorland path to the edge 
of the southern range of the Pentlands, you look down 
—with the eye of the mind as well as of the sense— 
into the vale of the North Esk, on such a_ scene 
as seems to vindicate Scott’s vaunt concerning it, 
that ‘no stream in Scotland can boast such a varied 
succession of the most interesting objects, as well as of the 
most romantic and beautiful scenery.’ Newhall and Peni- 
cuik, Brunstane and Ravensnook, ‘ Roslin’s rocky glen,’ 
‘classie Hawthornden,’ ‘Auchendinny’s hazel shade and 
haunted Woodhouselee’—who can interpret the secret 
soul or trace the features of those favoured resorts of 
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history and legend, of romance and of pastoral poetry, if 
not the Last Minstrel himself, that wrote his Marmion 
and collected his Minstrelsy, in his happiest days, under 
the shade of the thatched roof of Lasswade Cottage ? or 
the elder poet, that, in a sweeter and more simple strain, 
sang the Last Pastoral. Wallace and John the Greme ; 
Oliver Sinclair and Bothwellhaugh ; Drummond of Haw- 
thornden and Royal Ben; ‘The Man of Feeling,’ John 
Clerk of Eldin, and ‘Mansie Wauch’; the ‘ Westland-men’ 
who fell at Rullion Green, and the prisoners of the 
Great French War—these and a hundred other memories, 
romantic or idyllic, stern or gay, throng the valley. But 
none of them are at once so pervading, and so native to 
the air and scene, as those visions of rural love and counity 
nature which a little ‘black-avised and dapper’ Edin- 
burgh wigmaker and bookseller saw, and worked here into 
lyrics and pastorals, when he could escape from his dingy 
shop in the Luckenbooths. 
* His living songs preserve their charming art, 
His love still breathes the passions of the heart.’ 

Indeed, we hardly know how much we owe of genial 
humanity and kindly philosophy, as well as of pleasant 
poetry, to this Scottish Horace and Theocritus in one. We 
do not appreciate aright the extent to which even the 
genius of Burns was indebted to the first modern who dis- 
covered the strength and music of the Scottish dialect. 
There are glades and pools in the woods of Penicuik and 
Newhall where fawns and nymphs might find themselves in 
their native element. There are smooth green banks and 
quiet nooks near old Brunstane Castle, where Amyntas 
might have surprised Silvia asleep, or Mirtillo have snatched 
a kiss from Amaryllis. But Ramsay’s shepherds and shep- 
herdesses were not mere creatures of a classic or romantic 
fancy, living on air, or on lover's vows and quarrels. How- 
ever much corrupted by the patron’s gold, or spoiled by the 
poetical affectations of the day, his Muse, at the touch of 
her native soil, springs up refreshed and rejuvenated. 
The bracing climate which would have made it unplea- 
sant for Patie and Peggy to run about naked on the banks 
of the Logan Water or North Esk, as Daphnis and Chloe 
might by Alpheus or Peneus, has dowered them with 
«mense ’ and mother wit, and deepened the force of their 
loves, without destroying their idyllic charm. Those who 
have learned to know the Pentlands, and the waters of 
life that gush from them, will account other creations as 
much inferior to these home-born nymphs and swains, as 
was Falernian, as a fount of poetic inspiration, to the sound 
old claret that our forefathers of more than a century ago 
drank—liquor that 

‘ Best keeps oot the cauld, 
And drives away the winter soon ; 


It makes a man baith gash and bauld, 
And heaves his saul beyond the moon.’ 


But to understand this, one must cross the hills to Peni- 
cuik, and trace up the course of the ‘ woodland Esk’ to 
the moors beyond Carlops. He will feel that, spite of the 
Acheron of paper-mills and the Tophet of shale-pits, the 
spirit of Pastoral Poetry still haunts these vales and 
lingers by these ancient fountains. 


THE NEW PHASE IN DARWINISM, 


N the columns of Nature, with occasional digressions 
into the serious monthlies, there has been going on 

for some time a discussion of vital importance to people in 
general. That doctors should differ on a purely scientific 
question can be borne with equanimity, but after our views 
on everything in this world (and even in the next, if we 
follow Professor Drummond) have been revolutionised by 
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Darwinism, to find some of its chief prophets giving forth 
an uncertain sound is most disquieting. 

Moreover it is quite unexpected. When a year ago, 
more or less, the Duke of Argyll—always a consistent 
anti-Darwinian—in a letter to Nature, offered his opponents 
a hard nut to crack, as one man the Naturalists bit at it. 
Whether they proved it had no kernel is not for us to say. 
The point is that they gave no uncertain sound as to 
natural selection being accountable for the production of 
everything under the sun. About the same time, too, we 
in Edinburgh had a series of lectures from Dr. Romanes, 
In a de haut en bas style which compelled his hearers to 
pity the miserable remnant of doubters, he rolled out such 
a string of facts as made one feel that even if any conflicted 
with them, the supply of beasts to be got by Darwinism 
was ample without those produced otherwise. And yet it 
is Dr. Romanes who has thrown the stone which has stirred 
the mud in the apparently clear waters. 

Dr. Romanes having sat down to think, evolved out of 
his inner consciousness a new kind of selection, called by 
him ‘ physiological’—by certain opponents who affect 
wit, ‘impotent selection.’ It is meant to account for 
species being fixed after they are evolved—a splendid 
field for the imagination, as there is not a single fact to 
hamper speculation. To theorise about this matter being 
so easy, physiological selection does not strike ordinary 
people as so amusing or far-reaching as half-a-dozen others 
that might occur to any one over his evening pipe. But 
(perhaps because a man of facts rather than of imagina- 
tion) Mr. Romanes seems to have taken his notion seri- 
ously. He solves the conundrum by supposing that a 
sort ot natural taboo is instituted by the would-be pro- 
genitors of a new species. In other words, as there 
might be an occasional epidemic of six toes, there is one 
of mutual sterility. Why this sexual repulsion, unless as 
a set-off against ‘sexual selection, should suddenly ap- 
pear, there seems no good reason. In short, physiologi- 
cal selection is more nearly allied to the old-fashioned, 
arbitrary account of things, ‘ God said, Let there be light, 
etc., than to a theory of how things work after being set 
agoing by the master mind or by nothing at all, whichever 
we believe in. 

But it is not with whether physiological selection is a 
good theory, with whether it is a theory at all, or merely 
a Deus ex machina that we have to do. What is interesting 
to people in general is that in the course of discussing it, 
not only Dr. Romanes, but many of the greatest advocates 
of creation by struggle, have admitted that there are 
many things in nature not survivals of the fittest. They 
confess to believing that there are in plants and animals 
many variations thoroughly established which are not only 
‘without any adaptive significance, but positively disad- 
vantageous to the animals which have developed them. 
Unless the Ray Lankesters, the Wallaces, the Thistleton 
Dyers, and the others who remain staunch to pure Darwin- 
ism can crush the schism, it is positively staggering to 
think into what a quagmire of uncertainty we shall be 
thrown in regard to everything in general. 

It is nothing very crushing to be descended from 
monkeys whilst we know we were got to after a tremen- 
dous fight, and that we are the cream of the thing. But 
to be ‘indifferent or slightly disadvantageous characters, 
according to some, according to Dr. Romanes to have 
become finally established as the species, man, by a sort of 
disease—an epidemic of sterility in a certain section of 
our ape-like progenitors! Think of it! And then, what 
is to become of the evolutionist school of morals? It 
won't have a reasonable word to say against socialism. If 
the world is so made that it is the correct thing to have a 
few qualities which are useless, and a few positively detri- 
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mental, how are we to decide against an act? We may be 
flying in the face of Providence by so doing. Jack 
the Ripper, although his murdering propensity is not 
‘adapted’ to modern society, may be a type that is meant 
to get established, or, at the least, a propensity to murder 
is very very probably a ‘correlative growth’ to some 
eminent virtue which could not survive alone. We 
have come to think that the old style of marriage 
entirely arranged by papas and mammas, was to be super- 
seded and the institution made more successful by being 
made a love-affair—a matter of mental affinity ; but how 
are we under the newest system to decide whether a 
couple are physiologically adapted? No! the new evolu- 
tion will never do as a basis of morals and religion. Of 


course, every system of morals recognises the existence of 


evil as well as of good. It is one thing, however, to 
recognise both, another to admit that good comes from 
either indifferently. If discoveries in natural history 
(after a brief sway over the affairs of man) are to be driven 
back into their own province, artistic religion, which has 
up to date had few devout worshippers—few devotees 
quite confident that truthful wall-papers, harmoniously- 
coloured carpets, and furniture as strong as it looks, 
elevate the soul—that religion of which ‘ Brummagem’ is 
the bad place—may come into vogue. 

Or still better, man may turn to the old traditions, get 
at the devil in his children with a twig, not trust to the 
family tree. It may occur to him that sin is sin, not an 
ancestor; that hunger and misery are not relieved by 
being a part of the beautiful law of evolution ; and he may 
cease to wait till his misfortunes prove that a selfish and 
complacent optimism does not help him to meet them like 
a man. W. G. Simpson. 


PATRIOTISM, PURSES, AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 
ul. 
FPXHE maintenance of a high standard in a body of 
officers, or in a body of. men of any kind, depends, 
amongst other things, upon power of selection. Thus, 
suppose that in any Volunteer corps it is known that if 
a vacancy were to occur for the appointment of a new 
subaltern, there would be several suitable candidates 
ready to offer themselves, the officer commanding would 
not only be in a position to select the best man, but he 
would be able in one way or another to put such pressure 
upon all the officers under his command as would force 
them to master their duties in a complete manner. For 
he would know that if any were to resign on the ground 
that the increased work demanded was too much for the 
time they could afford to give, he could fill their places by 
younger men ready and willing to work hard. Such a 
corps would be constantly in the process of being screwed 
up tobe more and more smart, it would get a reputation 
of its own, and it would be felt to be an honour to belong 
to it. And all these things would again react to increase 
the available supply of men suitable for the commissioned 
ranks. It is not in such a battalion as this that men are 
found who want to wear gold lace and sashes. They are 
They think they can 
‘lick creation’; and they have only one ambition—to 
have an opportunity of doing so. 

But the commanding officer who has to go out into the 
highways and hedges to seek men suitable for the position, 
and who has even then to leave many vacancies unfilled, 
is in a less fortunate case. He can put on little or no 
pressure, for fear of driving away what officers he has ; 
and he is often obliged to take men who, from one cause 
or another, are not those whom under happier circum- 
stance she would have chosen. ‘This course staves off an 
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immediate difficulty, but it makes matters worse in the 
end. For men of the right stamp hesitate about joining 
a corps in which they will have to serve under officers 
very much their social inferiors. It is in such corps as 
these that the officers wish to be made honorary mem- 
bers of the messes of neighbouring regular regiments, 
and to have the right, in virtue of their commissions, to be 
presented at Court. 

The fault seems to lie, in the case of country corps, with 
the county gentlemen ; and, in towns, with the prominent 
merchants, bankers, and other men of business. The class 
whose duty it is to do so have in only too many cases 
not come forward to take up the duties of Volunteer 
officers. But, we are told, in the country districts all the 
available men of suitable position are absorbed by the 
Yeomanry and Militia. It is difficult to pronounce with any 
general certainty on the reasonableness of this argument 
without a very large experience. But it is very difficult to 
believe that it is more than a mere excuse. Lairds are 
pretty plentiful in Scotland, and squires in England ; and 
there are few counties either in the one country or the 
other in which there is not a group of villa-residences 
belonging to those engaged in a thriving business in some 
neighbouring town, whose sons are the very men for the 
work. How many fathers, who send their sons to the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, have given them 
any encouragement to join the University Corps ?—corps 
which, if properly supported, ought to turn out a large 
number of men annually, fit to undertake the work of 
a Volunteer officer wherever they may have to settle 
down. How have the authorities at the Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, St. Andrews, and Aberdeen Universities encouraged 
the students in this manly and patriotic pursuit ? 

But in the case of the large towns there is no excuse. 
It is difficult to understand the attitude of the employers 
of labour in this matter—almost impossible to realise their 
extraordinary apathy as a whole. Do they think that if, 
by their neglect, the Volunteer force sinks, from want of 
encouragement, into a condition of uselessness, that they 
can do without some substitute for it? A substitute in 
this case they must have, and one for which they will 
have to pay heavily. Do they not realise that one of the 
barriers which stands between them and the absolute 
destruction of their sources of wealth is a strong force for 
home defence? It seems that they are, as a rule, dead to 
these considerations, 

When Mr. Stanhope, during the last session, proposed 
a measure for placing Volunteers on such a footing that, 
when the Militia was called out, they could be called out 
too, for the purpose of the necessary consecutive training 
and organisation required to make them really efficient 
for the work of repelling a possible invader, the Bill was 
dropped. And why? Because it was felt by many 
Volunteers that, if they were placed under such conditions 
of service, their employers would discharge them. It 
sounds incredible, yet so it was. The Volunteers in ques- 
tion must know their own business best ; they must pro- 
bably have had some statement from their employers that 
this was their intention. The employers must have thought 
one of two things—either that the calling out of the 
Volunteers was improbable, or probable. If, in their 
opinion, it was improbable, in what possible way could it 
make any difference to them ?—in what possible way could 
it dislocate their business, or cause them a minute’s incon- 
venience? If, on the other hand, it was in their opinion 
probable, their decision is extraordinary. They are calmly 
looking to the probability of an attempted invasion, and 
equally calmly attempting to crush the life out of the only 
foree which would be here to resist it. Which would be 
the better for them,—to be without a small proportion of 
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their employés for a short time, or to suffer from the dis- 
astrous effects of panic or even actual invasion ? 

The Americans are a wiser and more patriotic nation in 
this matter. They have in each State a militia answering 
in almost every general respect to our Volunteers, except 
that it can be called out to quell disturbances. In cities 
like New York these regiments stand between an unruly 
and turbulent lower population and a highly-organised 
and delicate commercial system. But the danger, which 
threatens commerce there from the outbreak of disorder, is 
of an insignificant kind compared with that which threatens 
it here from invasion. And yet these militia are encouraged 
in every possible way by the wealthy men of business. 
They are officered by the richest men, their headquarters 
are, compared with ours, palatial ; and the entrance into 
their crack regiments is a matter of careful selection. 

The Canadian militia, though poorer, are in the same 
position. And, in spite of the fact that experience of 
past years has proved that they are likely to be called 
out from time to time for active service, there is every 
disposition amongst the heads of firms to encourage them. 

Unless our great employers of labour here are to bear a 
stigma not merely of shortsightedness (that is their own 
affair), but of absolute want of patriotic feeling, they ought 
as a body to find some means of expressing to Mr. Stan- 
hope their intention not to visit with dismissal any of their 
employés who may wish to enroll themselves under the 
conditions proposed by him, But they ought to go much 
further than this. They ought to do everything in their 
power to put forward men of good standing to take Volun- 
teer commissions, and they ought to encourage every man 
they employ to join the force. But they should, besides 
this, promise to continue the payment of wages to those 
who at the time of a national crisis may take upon them- 
selves the work of removing even the possibility of an 
invasion. Eustace Batrour. 





THE WANDERER. 


OME no more home to me, whither shall I wander ? 
Hunger my dinner, I go where I must. 

Cold blows the winter wind over hill and heather ; 

Thick drives the rain, and my roof is in the dust. 
Loved of wise men was the shade of my roof-tree, 

The true word of welcome was spoken in the door. 
Dear days of old, with the faces in the firelight, 

Kind folk of old, you come again no more. 


Home was home then, my dear, full of kindly faces ; 
Home was home then, my dear, happy for the child. 
Fire and the windows bright glittered on the moorland ; 

Song, tuneful song, built a palace on the wild. 
Now, when day dawns on the brow of the moorland, 
Lone stands the house, and the chimney-stone is cold ; 
Lone let it stand now the folk are all departed, 
The kind hearts, the true hearts, that loved the house 
of old. Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


REVIEWS. 


POET AND HORSEMAN. 


Poems by Adam Lindsay Gordon, Fourth edition. 
London: Mullen. 


It was a theory of Henry Fielding’s that a man would write 
all the better for knowing something of his subject. The argu- 
ment is not now, perhaps, designed for popular wear, for ours 
is an age which is indebted for the most of what it is supposed 
to know about painting to a gentleman who is obviously afflicted 
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with colour-blindness, and has never been able to distinguish 
between good brushwork and bad; while its views as to what is 
statesmanship have been dictated by a second gentleman, who 
has never been able to contain a given set of principles a moment 
longer than was good for his chance of office ; and its ideas as 
to the nature of public decency and private passion are the 
work of a number of other gentlemen, of all ages and sexes, 
who are plainly incapable of any save a literary demonstration 
of their power to do, or their fitness to example and to teach. 
The verses, therefore, of the late Adam Lindsay Gordon are 
not exactly qualified to appeal to a cultured audience with any 
particular success. Gordon was a poet, it is true, and a poet 
whose work (as has been said) is so strong and vivid and 
sincere, it does a man good to read. But he knew—unfor- 
tunately for him—a great deal about his subjects, and the 
effect of this excessiveness upon his popularity can hardly be 
other than disastrous. There were two things about which 
Gordon loved to write ; and to what he has written about them 
the world, if it be but true to itself, must needs be deaf and 
blind. It is a pity as regards the world ; for it loses much ex- 
cellent entertainment. But it is not much the worse for Gordon’s 
own reputation, for that (we take it) is already assured, and—as 
fashions change, and sincerity and strength again come round 
to be held desirable qualities in literature—can but grow greater 
with years. 

Mr. Douglas Sladen published of late a large, serious, and 
varied sampling of Australian poetry. A principal point 
about Mr. Sladen’s argument is that anybody who has been 
to Australia, and has written poetry, is, 7fso facto, an 
Australian poet: which is a logical means of inferring that 
anybody who has been to France, and has made pottery, 
is, ipso facto, a French potter; just as anybody who has 
been to Hawarden, and made speeches, becomes (zfs0 
This, however, is by the 
way. It is more to our present purpose to remark that in 
all the length and breadth of Mr. Sladen’s selection (which is 
intelligently compiled, and may be recommended to anybody 
who has a taste for the Minor Poet) there is none, whether 
Australian by birth or Australian only by grace of the 
Black Ball Line, within measurable distance of Adam Gor- 
don. He was (it need scarce be said) no more an Australian 
than Captain Cook was a Tonga Islander, but he wrote of the 
land in which it was his lot to die as nobody else has written 
yet, and—if Mr. Sladen’s specimens are to be taken as sound 
evidence—as nobody is likely to write for some time to come. 
The truth is, indeed, that Gordon happened not only to be able 
to write verses, but to be a poet as well. His technical quality 
is often bad ; he got to be sometimes too keenly conscious of the 
charm of the old Swinburnean melody, the haunting, madden- 
ing, overpowering sweetness of the old Swinburnean cadence ; 
he belonged to a generation which was simple enough to 
take Guy Livingstone—that last, fond, lingering form of 
Byronism—as seriously as though it had been a type of very 
life, an ideal full-charged with the stuff of reality. But, as 
we have said, he was a poet; and at his best—which is, being 
interpreted, when he was most himself—his verse is found to 
have a number of the qualities that go to the making of what is 
called literature. In these ringing rhymes of his, with their 
rough music and their devil-may-care morality, there is enough 
of insight, sincerity, experience, to place the vehicle out of 
the reach of fashion, and enable it to defy the touch of time. 

He was, as has been said, of the school of George Lawrence: 
Lawrence the fatal, the inexorable, the tremendous; Lawrence 
whose heroes (those Bond Street Laras and Sir Lancelots 
of the Round Pond!) neither feared the face of man nor 
believed in the virtue of woman, whose heroines (those 
Guineveres in crinoline, those Serpents of old Thames !) were 
wont to do nothing by halves, but were deadly and lovely as 
none before or since; Lawrence of the mighty muscles, the 
fatal passions, the grinding teeth and flashing eyes and thunder- 
riven brows, the magnificent sins, the unrepented and the un- 
forgotten joys. Another was Whyte Melville— 

‘ The ring of a bridle, the stamp of a hoof, 
Stars above and a wind in the tree, 
A bush for a pillow, a rock for a roof ! 
Outpost duty ’s the duty for me :’ 
as his own brave verses have it ; and there is more in common 
between Gordon and Whyte Melville than between either of 
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these and the impassioned Lawrence. Both were kindlier and 
sincerer, both were A/us genti/homme, both were more real; 
and while Lawrence is dead and all but forgotten, both are 
pleasantly remembered. What the future has in reserve for 
Whyte Melville is uncertain ; what for Gordon is less doubtful. 
He knew life, and he knew horses (he was the best steeplechase 
rider in the colony), and he wrote of both with an insight, a 
gusto, a directness of purpose, and a robustness of manner that 
give him a place apart. He seems to have played many parts 
—to have been stockman, jockey, poet, sporting correspondent, 
in turn—and these not always of the highest ; but he was what 
is called a gentleman, and his native chivalry rings out in his 
verse with admirable effect. It was chivalry of a certain kind, 
no doubt, but it took in the greater issues of life—as love, 
death, duty, honour, adventure, valour in peril, patience in 
suffering—and it gave them out in terms that would make, one 
cannot help thinking, good reading for Irish patriots. The 
morality of ‘ The Sick Stockrider ’— 
‘ For good undone and gifts misspent and resolutions vain 
It is somewhat late to trouble. This I know— 
I should live the same life over if I had to live again ; 
And the chances are I go where most men go,'— 

has, at least, the advantage of some other schemes in being 
consistently practical and manly. The lesson taught in ‘ From 
the Wreck’ is of a kind to give the sentimentalist a pain in the 
heart, but it is as good for the man of action as he can possibly 
learn. The sentiment in ‘The Three Friends? and ‘ The Roll 
of the Kettledrum,’ and ‘The Road to Avernus’ (to group these 
incompatibles) may have the right schoolboy touch ia it ; but 
it is healthy and wholesome in its way, and while the type of 
which it is an expression remains an influence we shall do no 
worse than we ought. As for the hurry and heat and excite- 
ment of ‘How we Beat the Favourite’ (the best thing of its 
kind in literature), they come upon the reader of modern verse 
with the happiest effect. In a twinkling he is whirled out 
of the region of unreality and mere craftsmanship, the Fine 
Shades are sent scuttling away into limbo, the Sonnet feels 
inhuman as the Sestina itself; for here, indeed, is life caught 
in the act, and presented with a freshness, a vivacity, an 
earnestness, that are simply irresistible. It was ill-judged, no 
doubt, of Henry Fielding to say that a man wéuld write the 
better for knowing something of his subject ; but to read ‘ How 
we Beat the Favourite’ is to come dangerously near to agreeing 
with him. 


HUME’S LETTERS. 


The Letters of David Hume to William Strahan. Now first 
edited, with Notes, Index, etc., by G. BIRKBECK HILI, 
D.C.L., Pembroke College. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


This is not a book about Hume the Philosopher. Through- 
out we never find ourselves in the presence of that calm and 
dispassionate thinker, with his smooth style and imperturbable 
mind, whose unfaltering logic quietly pressed the prevailing 
thought of his time to its issue in scepticism, and split specula- 
tion for a season into the two divergent schools of Reid and 
Kant. These letters, and the environment they call up, give 
us the other Hume. They reveal a man with his share of 
human imperfections—vain in some degree, not over patient 
nor contented, subject like other men to tides of unreasoning 
passion, and on more than one point twisted like other men 
by prejudice. And yet Hume was the first favourite of his 
friends—was so gay in his conversation, so brilliant and sweet- 
natured, of so deep thought, and so comprehensive in his 
learning, that Adam Smith ‘always considered him, both in his 
life-time and since his death, as approaching as nearly to the 
idea of a perfectly wise and virtuous man as perhaps the nature 
of human frailty will permit.’ 

The ninety-nine letters now published were written in the 
latter part of Hume’s life. They begin in 1756, and come down 
to within a fortnight of his death. Written to William Strahan, 
his friend and publisher, the repository of his confidences, 
they touch on almost every event and detail, great or small, 
in the life of the writer during that time. Now Hume is 
pointing out errata in his essays ; now he is bargaining with 
Millar the bookseller about his new volumes ; in one letter he 
is introducing to Strahan, James Macpherson, the discoverer 
of Ossian, the translator of ‘a poem of great antiquity, 
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which lay in great obscurity, and would probably have been 
buried in oblivion, if he had not retrieved it’ ; in another, he is 
deep in his celebrated quarrel with Rousseau ; here, on the 
accession of George III, he is wondering, ‘Is this new reign 
to be the Augustan Age?’ there, ‘the fat good-humoured 
Epicurean of the North,’ as his present editor styles him, 
is greatly moved by the ‘mad and wicked rage against the 
Scots,’ which arose when the new king put himself under the 
influence of Bute—inveighing against the English as ‘such 
a mobbish people,’ though ‘happily their opinion’ gave 
him ‘no great concern. A missing sheet of his history is 
the subject of his letter at one time; and at another he is 
eagerly discussing public affairs, where he thinks there are 
‘very dangerous tempests’ brewing :—‘ You say,’ he writes in 
1769, ‘1 am of adesponding character : on the contrary, | am of 
a very sanguine disposition. Notwithstanding my age, I hope 
to see a public bankruptcy, the total revolt of America, the 
expulsion of the English from the East Indies, the diminution 
of London to less than a half, and the restoration of the Govern- 
ment to the King, nobility, and gentry of this realm.’ Current 
literature and its gossip are often his theme. ‘I believe, 
we find him beginning in 1770, ‘this is the historical age, 
and this the historical nation; I know no less than eight 
histories upon the stocks in this country; all which have 
different degrees of merit, from the Life of Christ, the most 
sublime of the whole, as I presume from the subject, to Dr. 
Robertson’s American History, which lies in the other extremity.’ 
And the series closes with the letter written some twelve days 
before his death. It is given in fac-simile. After desiring 
Strahan to give effect to some corrections in the second volume 
of his philosophical pieces—‘ This, my Dear Sir,’ he goes on to 
say, ‘is the last Correction I shall probably trouble you with : 
For Dr. Black has promised me, that all shall be over with me in 
a very little time: This Promise he makes by his power of 
Prediction, not that of Prescription. And indeed I consider 
it as good News: For of late, within these few weeks, my 
infirmities have so multiplyed, that Life has become rather a 
Burthen to me. Adieu, then, my good and Old Friend.’ And, 
true to the last to his abiding passion for polishing his work 
afresh, he adds a postcript directing one further correction to 
be made. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the way in which Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill has done his work. The notes are voluminous 
and complete. The letters, indeed, constitute but a small 
part of the book. The editor has carried out Hume’s 
dictum, that ‘every book should be as complete as possible 
within itself, and should never refer for anything material to 
other books.’ Such reference, certainly, can never be necessary 
here. Some might even regard the notes as too frequent and 
too copious. Be this as it may, the thing is of extreme value ; 
and the public will cordially echo Dr. Hill’s grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the service rendered to literature by Lord Rosebery, in 
generously preventing the scattering of the letters. 


BOOKS OF SERMONS. 


Inspiration, and other Sermons, delivered in the Chapel of the 
Foundling Hospital, By ALFRED WILLIAMS MOMERIE, 
M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
in King’s College, London. Edinburgh and London: 
William Blackwood and Sons. 


The Baptism of the Spirit, and other Sermons, preached at 
Hastings, by CHARLES NEW. London: James Nisbet 
and Co. 


David: The Man after God’s own Heart. By the Rev. H. E. 
Stone. London: James Nisbet and Co. 


There are very few preachers in Great Britain or Ireland who 
would begin their sermons in such a way as Dr. Momerie begins 
his sermon on ‘ The Sabbath.’ ‘Will you please listen to the 
following conversation between two gentlemen—Mr. Orthodox, 
who keeps the Sabbath, or thinks he keeps it ; and Mr. Hetero- 
dox, who doesn’t keep it, and doesn’t wish to keep it ?— 

‘Mr. H.—Why do you keep Sunday? 

‘Mr. O.—Because of the Fourth Commandment. 

‘Mr. H.—My good sir, that refers to Saturday. 

‘Mr. O.—Yes ; but the day has since been changed. 

‘Mr, H.—Who changed it? 


‘Mr, O.—Well, I don’t know. I suppose the Apostles. We 
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read in the New Testament that they assembled together on 
the first day of the week, and this answers to the old meetings 
in the synagogues on the Jewish Sabbath. 

‘Mr. H.—What business had the Apostles to change the 
day? What business had they to observe the first day, when 
they were commanded to observe the seventh ?’ 


This dialogue is continued somewhat further in the same 
strain. The quotation is enough to show that, whatever may 
be said of Dr. Momerie, it cannot be complained that his 
methods are slavishly conventional, or that his subjects suffer 
from any want of freshness in treatment. Some time ago, Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy, in his book on the Decay of Modern Preaching, 
complained of the banishment of humour from the pulpit. ‘To 
be amusing is a great crime. The shadow of Puritanism still 
hangs over our churches, and all levity, as it is called, is con- 
sidered improper, on account of the solemnity of the subject. 
There is no orator in the world, speaking on the subject nearest 
his heart, and most vital to those he addresses, who avoids 
this great help to persuasion—except the preacher.’ Had 
Professor Mahaffy met Professor Momerie, he would have 
found a preacher after his own heart. Dr. Momerie is always 
attempting to be humorous, and, we are bound to say, is often 
successful. The people in his church sit ‘like pointer dogs’ (as 
an old keeper described a congregation to a friend of ours), wait- 
ing for the next pleasant quip to come, and they are never long 
held in suspense. One good story, one clever turn of expres- 
sion, follows quickly after another. And who would let 
a question of truthfulness interfere with his enjoyment of 
a good thing, especially in church? Dr. Momerie seems to 
vouch for the truth of one of his pleasantries by saying that 
it concerns ‘a certain old lady of his acquaintance in Scot- 
land.’ This old lady has a curious and austere habit. ‘On 
returning from church she sends for the Catechism and the 
whip, and administers them alternately to her children for the 
rest of the day.’ Of course since Dr. Momerie knows the lady 
all this must be true. But what does it matter? The story 
is a good one ; and the preacher who told it could not possibly 
be called dull. The interest of his congregation must have 
grown absorbing, as he went on, in the same sermon, to yet 
another tale:—‘ To me Sunday is the hardest day of the 
week, and I am obliged to use my carriage. But I always let 
the horse and the coachman have Saturday to themselves. I 
am one of the very few Christians who, in this respect, at least, 
adhere literally to the Fourth Commandment ; Mr. Spurgeon 
is another. He once jocularly remarked to me that his horse 
was a Jew. Sois mine.’ What more could Professor Mahaffy 
want? If only he had gone to hear Dr. Momerie preach, his 
complaint about the want of pulpit humour would never have 
been penned. From one end of this volume to the other there 
is hardly a page without something to arrest our interest, 
and keep us from fancying that Dr. Momerie can be dull. 
We learn, for instance, that Calvin used to play at bowls on 
Sunday ; or that he suggested that the ‘Lord’s day’ should 
be changed to Thursday; or that Tyndale (‘I don’t mean 
the heterodox professor of modern times, but the orthodox 
reformer’) suggested keeping one day in ten as a Sabbath. 
Whenever attention threatens to flag, an anecdote is intro- 
troduced ; and all again goes well. At briefest intervals also 
there are quaint epigrammatic phrases, which stick in the 
memory. For instance the following :—‘ The Church has too 
often begun at the wrong end. It has gone to men who were 
not fit for earth, and tried by doctrine or ritual to make them 
immediately fit for heaven. It has bluntly offered the consola- 
tions of religion to those who have hitherto only experienced the 
consolations of beer. Here is another: ‘Those who believe in 
the superior enjoyments of the next world seldom evince any 
eagerness to leave the inferior enjoyments of this, except, 
perhaps, when they are singing hymns in church.’ Here is 
another: ‘Just as some people think agnosticism a proof of 
cleverness, so others think pessimism a proof of culture.’ Some- 
times Dr. Momerie’s sayings are both fresh and full of wisdom. 
‘If I were the chancellor of a university,’ he says, ‘I think I 
should do my best to secure the founding of a new chair—a 
Chair of Life. I mean the art of.life, the theory of living well.’ 
We can’t help feeling the suggestiveness of such an idea. We 
have Chairs of Moral Philosophy ; but how far are they from 
realising the ideal of a ‘Chair of Life’! Perhaps he broaches 
a more practical idea when he says, ‘It will be a happy day 
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for the Church, and a still happier day for the world, when 
clergymen read less of St. Augustine and more of Adam Smith, 
and when the bishops require all candidates for holy orders to 
pass an examination in political economy.’ 

It is plain that, whatever criticism may be directed against 
these sermons, it cannot be said that they are dull. Some, 
perhaps, might object that they are too fresh, or strain 
too much after freshness; and there would be something 
in such acharge. Even Professor Mahaffy could have more 
than enough of the pulpit humour which (he regretted) was re- 
strained by Puritanism. Quiet people who go tochurch on Sun- 
day to find rest for mind and heart, and to live for an hour amid 
those spiritual ideas which are so apt to be forgotten amid the 
business of life, will hardly thank a preacher for entertaining 
them by turning over epigrams like omelets. Most of us 
probably would rather have our clergymen remember too much 
what is called the ‘dignity of the pulpit’ than be thus emanci- 
pated from ‘Puritanism.’ To be slavishly conventional is 
doubtless a fault ; but it is hardly so tiresome as to be slavishly 
striving after unconventionality. This is the fault of all Dr. 
Momerie’s books. Again, his use of quotations is at all times 
painful and free. Sometimes whole pages are in inverted 
commas ; indeed, two whole sermons—the fourth and the fifth 
—are little more than a réchauf? of ‘ Literature and Dogma.’ 
As to his teaching, so able a man as Dr. Momerie could 
not fail to write an able book. His sermons on ‘True and 
False Discontent’ should specially be singled out for almost 
unqualified praise. Another sermon—that on ‘ Patience ’—is 
full of useful and consolatory reflections. There is almost no 
sermon, indeed, which does not bear traces at once of clear 
thinking and straightforward courage. But, when all this is 
said, we are bound to add that Dr. Momerie has hardly any 
‘message’ to bear to his readers except that the message of 
other preachers is for the most part untrue. 

Of Mr. New’s volume of sermons we shall only say that it is 
full of good religious teaching and of earnest spiritual feeling. 
it must have done good already to those who heard the sermons ; 
and those who seek for sober exposition and pious meditation 
rather than for light on the mysteries, or help in the practical 
difficulties. of life, will now find it useful. But, we take it, 
many sermons, equally good, are preached every Sunday, and 
we could easily mention some, unpublished, which are better. 

David, again, is a character-study in brief sermons, preached 
by Mr. Stone to young men in Nottingham Tabernacle on 
Sunday mornings. The little book presents no feature of 
special interest, but the best authorities have been consulted, 
and there are those to whom it may be useful. 


A CAPITAL OF SCOTLAND. 


Lacunar Basilice Sancti Macarii Aberdonensis. The Heraldic 
Ceiling of the Cathedral Church of St. Machar, Old Aber- 
deen. Described in Historical and Armorial Detail. By 
WILLIAM DuGUID GEDDES, LL.D., and PETER DUGUID. 
Printed for the New Spalding Club, 1888. 


Everybody knows the importance that Aberdonians attach 
to themselves, and all that is theirs—their own city in parti- 
cular, but seldom has it been so unblushingly advanced as in the 
present volume. A claim is actually put forward for Aberdeen 
as the original capital of the original Scotland. There was, it 
would seem, a time ‘ when Edinburgh belonged not to Scotland, 
but to Lothian, which was originally a province of Northumbria, 
and when Glasgow lay outside Scotland, and was included in 
the Cumbrian kingdom of Strathclyde.’ In that far-off happy 
time, ‘Aberdeen was the Regia, or royal city of the Scots ’—it 
lay near the centre of the kingdom of the original Scotia, which 
extended from the Firth of Forth to Spey, and it shared with 
Dunfermline and Perth the honour of being the royal resi- 
dence ; and when Edinburgh and Glasgow became Scottish by 
annexation, ‘Aberdeen was the centre of the annexing king- 
dom.’ How its once bright glory is now dimmed! It ‘has 
been displaced from the position which it formerly occupied’ 
by Glasgow and Edinburgh, and by ‘ the recent sudden rise of 
its southern rival, Dundee’ ; and it has, perforce, to be content 
with ranking only fourth among the centres of Scottish popula- 
tion. Still, not to be beaten, Principal Geddes claims for it that 
it is the largest city of Scotland north of the bisecting line of the 
Grampians, and consequently may be said to be the capital of 
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the northern or Trans-Grampian portion of the Scottish kingdom. 
But, whatever we may think of the pretensions of Aberdeen 
based on its borrowed greatness of the past, the city still pos- 
sesses a historical monument in which it is without rival in 
Scotland—a heraldic ceiling in its cathedral church ; a ‘ flat 
ceiling of panelled oak, with eight-and-forty shields glittering 
with the heraldries of the Pope, the Emperor, St. Margaret, 
the kings and princes of Christendom, the bishops and earls of 
Scotland.’ The new volume of the New Spalding Club is de- 
voted to a history and description of the cathedral in general, 
and of the ceiling in particular, the work relating to the cathe- 
dral being undertaken by the learned Principal of Aberdeen 
University, while the heraldic part is the work of Mr. Peter 
Duguid. 

The cathedral is situate in the Old Town of Aberdeen, and 
is situated on an eminence overlooking a bend in the river Don. 
It is called St. Machar Cathedral, and the tradition is that it 
was founded by St. Machar, a disciple of St. Columba, who 
was sent forth by that holy man to preach the Gospel in the 
North, with instructions to ‘erect a church upon the bank of a 
river, where he should find that by its windings it formed the 
figure of a bishop’s crosier.’ The existing edifice dates from the 
end of the fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth centuries, 
but the work was not completed till the times of Bishop Elphin- 
ston, the founder of Aberdeen University (1484-1514),and Bishop 
Gavin Dunbar (1518-31). The building is so far unique that it 
is constructed of granite, but it has hardly any pretensions 
to architectural pre-eminence, and its character was almost 
entirely concealed in hideous plaster, until some judicious 
‘restorations’ were executed in 1867, at which time the ceiling 
was thoroughly renovated. It was at one time of considerable 
dimensions, but the chancel and choir were swept away 
in the Reformation fury, and the great central tower fell 
subsequently, apparently more from carelessness than from 
destructiveness, though stones, it is said, were taken from 
it to form a fort in the Cromwellian times. The principal 
features of the cathedral, as it now stands, are the twin 
towers on the western front and the heraldic ceiling—both the 
work of Gavin Dunbar. The towers are of pyramidal form, 
constructed in three sections—a suggestion in stone of the 
Papal tiara. The heraldic ceiling is likewise regarded as to 
some extent symbolical—a suggestion of the firmament with 
its constellations and its ordered zodiac of powers, the ‘ galaxy 
of gleaming shields,’ representative of the powers, political and 
ecclesiastical, visible in the historical horizon of the time, giving 
‘a faint image of the field of heaven with its groups of fixed 
stars in never-changing array.’ Even if we dismiss this fanciful 
conception, the ceiling remains of interest as indicating the 
‘ powers that be’ of its date, and forming, in Principal Geddes’s 
words, ‘an image of the world as then conceived by Western 
Christendom.’ 

The shields embrace those of Charles v. of Germany (then 
the first secular power of Christendom), Francis I. of France, 
Henry VIII, and James V., among sovereigns ; St. Margaret, 
the patroness of Scotland, and a series of Scottish nobles ; and 
Pope Leo x., and the Archbishops and Bishops of Scotland, 
among the ecclesiastical dignitaries. They are all beautifully 
illustrated in the volume, and heraldically described, some his- 
tory of the various potentates ‘represented being also given. 
We are called on by the Principal to note, from the arrange- 
ment and character of the heraldic representations, the promi- 
nence of the Empire—the ‘Imperium Romanum ’—the unity 
belonging to both England and France as compared with the 
fragmentary condition of other countries, the warm goodwill 
entertained towards France, and sundry features of historical in- 
terest with regard to the list of Scottish nobles and the extent of 
the Scottish hierarchy at that date. The most interesting and 
significant shield, however, is that of Pope Leo x., Giovanni de’ 
Medici, conspicuous by the well-known six balls, supposed to 
represent pills, and to be indicative, like the name, of the pro- 
fession of the founder of the house. Its presence at the head 
of the ecclesiastical row, speaks, of course, of the time when 
the Scottish Church was merely a branch of the Church of 
Rome, and its continued retention in its place is a curious illus- 
tration of the vicissitudes of things temporal. Principal Geddes 
regards the circumstance that the two Scottish Archbishops 
(St. Andrews and Glasgow) come next to the Pope, without 
any intermediary, as an indication that the ancient claims 
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advanced by Canterbury and York to rule the Scottish Church 
were here boldly and systematically repelled. Many side- 
lights of the kind are thrown by the heraldic ceiling on the 
history and conflicts of the time ; and one lays down the book 
with a higher respect for the mysterious science of heraldry, 
which Gibbon likened to a kind of superior Totemism. 


TRAVELS ON TWO CONTINENTS. 


The Alps. By Professor F. UMLAUFT, Ph.D. Translated by 
Louisa Brough. With 110 illustrations and 2 maps. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 


Rides and Studies in the Canary Islands. By CHARLES 
EDWARDES. Illustrated. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


A Thousand Miles up the Nile. By AMELIA B, EDWARDS. 
Illustrated. Second edition. London: George Routledge 
and Sons. 


Naples in 1888. By EUSTACE NEVILLE ROLFE and HOLCOMBE 
INGLEBY. With illustrations by H. J. I. London: Trib- 
ner and Co. 


The topographical, scientific, historical, and ethnological 
features of the Alps form a subject worthy of the laborious 
treatment characteristic of German authorship. Professor 
Umlauft has produced a book remarkable for painstaking 
research even in the class to which it belongs. It has been, on 
the whole faithfully, translated by Louisa Brough, who has thus 
accomplished a considerable and useful task. The great 
range, which was regarded with dread from the time of the 
Romans till the middle of last century, has now become 
one of the most frequented playing-grounds of Europe. 
Perhaps there could be no better evidence of this than the 
facts that not only is the membership of the Alpine Clubs at 
present about fifty thousand, but that a railway system is 
being developed among the mountains with great rapidity. 
Of the crowd of travellers from this country who annually 
betake themselves to the Alps, many will be glad to 
avail themselves of the information the present work contains, 
especially as it will lead them in several instances to what is 
practically unbroken ground. It is a handsome volume of 
over five hundred pages, and is more a work of reference than 
a handbook. The Alpine heights, which, if equally distributed 
over the surface of Europe, would raise it between 20 and 30 
feet, are separated into the western, central, and eastern divi- 
sions, each of which possesses attractions of its own. Dealing 
with every one of these sections in detail, the author gives the 
fullest information in regard to them all, each height having its 
altitude noted—unfortunately, in some cases, inaccurately— 
in English feet. On the vertical construction of the Alps there 
is an interesting dissertation, in which it is pointed out that 
‘the close connection of the mountains chiefly arises from their 
being all, apparently, set upon a common axis.’ The cohesion 
of all portions of the range is also demonstrated by its geo- 
logical aspects, which are learnedly discussed in another 
chapter. Of course, as far as the human race is concerned, 
the valleys are of greater importance than the heights, 
and, accordingly, a considerable amount of attention is 
bestowed upon them. It is mentioned that, naturally 
enough, ‘the main valleys are usually the seat of culture 
and manufacture; the collateral valleys, which are often 
narrow and rocky, are only made available for traffic with great 
difficulty, and have only here and there a sparse population.’ 
In like manner the rivers are traced with the utmost care, justice 
being done to their magnificent: falls ; and the lakes, alike in 
border, valley, and mountain, are described with equal minute- 
ness, explanations being given of their varied tints. One of the 
most striking divisions deals with the action of erosion and 
weathering—as shown in landslips, the chemical decomposition 
in the limestone plains among the high mountains, and earth 
pillars—which largely assists in altering the surface of the 
country. The climate of the district presents a series of con- 
trasts, ranging from the sub-tropical to the arctic ; and, indeed, 
as is pointed out, ‘the Alps form, as it were, a climatic island, 
surrounded by four climatic provinces of Europe.’ On 
the region of ‘eternal snow,’ with its glaciers, a great 
deal is said which is worthy of consideration. Flora and 
fauna are described; and it is remarked that the former 
has, generally speaking, a more specific stamp than the latter. 
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The ethnological section is less detailed than might have been 
expected, although it explains the manner in which the district 
has become peopled by the German, the French, the Italian, 
and the Sclav, who have numerous sub-divisions, with corre- 
sponding dialects. It is rather singular that Alpine lore and 
travel should have been crowded into a few pages at the end. 
Perhaps this is the result of an abridgment mentioned by the 
translator ; but, after all, the topic may be only reserved for 
another volume, The work is provided with an excellent index, 
a number of reliable maps, and a large collection of fine illustra- 
tions, and these should make it acceptable even to such as have 
no appetite for its enormous array of facts. 

The Land of the Guanches, which Mr. Edwardes has de- 
scribed in his Rides and Studies, has awealth of scenic, legendary, 
and historical interest with which the nearer and smaller group 
can make no comparison. Undisputed monarch of the Canarian 
Archipelago reigns the great Peak of Teyde, rising from the 
coast-line to a height of over 12,000 feet, and embracing the 
whole island of Teneriffe in its ample skirts. The Peak is the 
centre round which Mr. Edwardes’ Rides and Studies circle. 
They begin, practically speaking, in the vale of Orotava, which 
Humboldt, and other travellers following him, have likened to 
Paradise, rather to the disadvantage of the home of the race 
while still in a state of happiness and innocence, and at the 
Sanatorium, which has been established there for the accom- 
modation of visitors in search of a mild climate and healthy 
air. If Mr. Edwardes demurs to the absolute identification of 
Orotava with the Garden of Eden, or of the Hesperides, it is 
because he did not stay there, but visited on foot, or on mule- 
back, many rival sites in Teneriffe, in Palma, and in Gran 
Canaria. He is often an amusing guide. He has an eye for 
what is picturesque in the scenery, and quaint and interest- 
ing in the manners and in the history, of the islands. If Arcadia 
ever existed on earth, it was in the Canaries, before their dis- 
covery by the Spaniard ; that is, if we can believe—which is 
very doubtful—the chronicles left us by their conquerors. If 
romance still lingers anywhere in our matter-of-fact planet, it is 
in the giant shadow of the Peak of Teyde, or within the circuit 
of the Caldera of Palma. Only the bones of the aboriginal 
race remain; the former prosperity of the islands is gone ; 
the renowned grape has been blasted in reputation, and will 
probably never regain its ancient fame; the days of cochi- 
neal-growing and sugar-planting seem as irretrievably past as 
are the times when the Canarians made a fortune by exporting 
dragons’ blood and pounded Guanche mummies, to reinforce 
the pharmacopeeia of Europe ; the very forces that upheaved the 
islands, and so often ruined them with fire and brimstone, 
show signs of exhaustion, though there are some who prophesy 
a fresh eruption of volcanic energy before the close of the 
century. But the more that the climate and manifold attrac- 
tions of the Canaries are made known, the more will men flock 
to the Fortunate Isles ; and, as we have said, Mr. Edwardes 
is often an amusing guide. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards’ A Thousand Miles up the Nile 
originally appeared in 1877. But it quickly ran out of print ; 
and in the meantime the science of Egyptology has kept 
growing. The historical notes of the first edition have been 
revised and corrected up to date, but the narrative has been 
left untouched. The freshness of the material is retained, 
while its richness is increased ; and few books of the kind can 
compete with Miss Edwards’, either in vividness or in value. 
She says somewhere that the Nile is long and time is short ; 
but she has furnished a delightful and stimulating introduction 
to the romance of the most romantic river of all. 

A study of the buried world of Pompeii and of the treasures 
of antiquity contained in the Naples Museum must be no ill 
preparation for the task of describing the outward aspect and 
the life of the Modern Parthenope. At least it is so with Mr. 
E. N. Rolfe, who, in collaboration with Mr. Ingleby, has 
written an account of Naples in 1888, which combines the 
useful matter of the guide-book which the traveller consults, 
with the more pleasing manner of the book of impressions 
which he writes (sometimes) when he reaches home. Breadth 
of effect as well as accuracy in detailis aimed at by the authors, 
in their description of the character and antecedents of the 
Neapolitan streets, the street life of the city, its bright waters 
and gloomy underground world, its clergy and its secret societies, 
its drama and its games, its industries, arts, and superstitions, 
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and its customs from death to burial. It is written without 
malice or prejudice ; but, being a truthful picture by observers 
who have studied Naples and its life from without and within, 
there is plenty of dark shadow as well as of sunshine in the 
picture. 


THE KINGS OF ROME. 


The Story of the Kings of Rome in Verse. By The Hon. G. 
DENMAN, M.A. Cantab., Judge of the High Court of 
Justice. London: Triibner and Co. 


Mr. Gilbert Abbott A’Beckett, with the assistance of John 
Leech’s pleasant pencil, exhausted the comic field years ago in 
his Comic History of Rome. His puns and wholesale use of 
mere anachronism in habit and dress—a humble and shoddy 
style of jest-making—left, we fear, no place for Mr. Justice 
Denman’s doggerel. The learned author makes but a modest 
claim ; but mere modesty is no justification for publication. It 
is in substance, he says, a free metrical translation of M. Lamé 
Fleury’s ? Histoire Romaine racontée aux Enfants. Like Mr. 
A’Beckett’s History, its purpose, oddly enough, is stated to be 
educational. It was sent, reign by reign as written, to a young 
friend of the author’s, four years of age, who does the duty of 
a Master Hugh Littlejohn. The expediency of the method 
is gravely to be questioned. Much is taught, under the name 
of simplicity, which must be afterwards unlearned—if, indeed, 
such early impressions ever can be effectually removed. Going 
to Rome, the author does not do as the Romans do. He 
transplants modern English ideas with him as entirely as the 
Cook’s Tourist. A few bare facts, inaccurately grasped, can 
alone be the result of such a mode of teaching. 

Starting thus : 

‘In Italy there liv'd a king, 
The father of two brothers ; 
Amulius was the name of one, 
And Numitor the other's,’ 
Mr. Justice Denman tells us the outstanding events of the 
seven reigns in about two hundred verses, of which that quoted 
is a fair specimen. The ceremonies and the customs of the 
sturdy race have quite a proportionate measure of attention. 
The hardiness of the Roman warrior is explained : 
‘On Tiber’s banks there was a plain, 
"Twas called ‘‘ The Plain of Mars,” 
And there they did gymnastic feats 
On horizontal bars. 


And there they held athletic sports, 
Or marched full five hours daily 
Without a halt, each carrying 
A fortnight’s rations gaily.’ 
One verse we should scarcely have expected from a learned 
judge. It runs thus : 
‘In presence of a magistrate 
They boxed the poor slave's ear ; 
A freeman then the slave became, 
So did his children dear.’ 
We had thought that the distinction between a freeman and a 
freedman was so important a matter in Roman law that even 
an English lawyer would have been aware of it. 

Within the small compass of this work the learned author 
gives us some of the choicest gems of Cockney English in his 
rhymes. Keats did well in this way ; but his ‘Thalia’ and 
‘higher,’ his ‘ morning ’ and ‘dawning,’ must pale their ineffec- 
tual fire before several which we have here. ‘Superior’ is 
found to rhyme with ‘ Egeria,’ ‘Thoughts’ with ‘sorts,’ and 
‘known’ with ‘anon.’ Most readers probably will regard the 
combination of ‘wrath’ and ‘forth’ as Mr. Justice Denman’s 
masterpiece. And yet he shows vast and pregnant resource- 
fulness in handling ‘ Pompilia.’ In one place he finds a mate 
for her in ‘sillier, and at another her partner is ‘familiar’! 
We sincerely trust that some one else is attending to his little 
friend’s pronunciation. It remains to add that the work will 
probably fail to rank with the Za/es of a Grandfather. 


BACON, SHAKESPEARE, AND A ROSICRUCIAN. 
Bacon, Shakespeare, and the Rosicrucians. By W. F. C. 
WIGSTON. London: Redway. 


The Bacon-Shakespearean belongs to a race apart, and is 
gifted beyond the sons of men. ‘Ce Malachi,’ said Voltaire of 
the Hebrew prophet who had offended him, ‘ était capable de 
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tout.’ That, we take it, is the peculiar quality of the Bacon- 
Shakespearean. Start him on his particular line of madness, 
and there is nothing to which he is unequal. Mr. W. F. C, 
Wigston (a good name, Wigston !) is a case in point. ‘To 
belief,’ says he, ‘in the Bacon-authorship of the plays we have 
long been a convert ;’ and the candid reader knows what to 
expect of him. Delia Bacon has been, and Mrs. Potts, and 
Ignatius Donnelly, and all the wild, impossible, argumentative, 
irrational brood ; and it is obvious that Wigston (Wigston is a 
really capital name) is not going to be left behind of these. 
Rather is it for Wigston to distinguish himself among them, and, 
if they were found worthy of bromide and judicious treatment, 
to approve himself well qualified for the worst formalities of 
Bedlam. For Wigston (Heaven mend his wits !) is not only a 
Bacon-Shakespearean, which is (being interpreted) a man com- 
pletely and utterly dead to literature, and incapable of differen- 
tiating, so to speak, between the works of (say) William 
Monkworth Praed and the works of (say) the late George 
Leybourne ; he is also a devotee of the Rosy Cross, which is 
(to take significance in the act) a roamer 


‘Through the starry wilderness of thought 
Where naught is everything, and everything is naught ;' 


which means, to put the matter in plain English, a person 
to whose accustomed eye the riddle of Donnelly is plain, and 
‘the evidence’ (Wigston calls it evidence) of Donnelly’s first 
volume is ‘simply overwhelming.’ What more fatal to the 
poor gentleman’s claim upon the attention of his fellow- 
pilgrims could be said than that? Unhappy Wigston! Pre- 
posterous, yet self-sufficing, Student of Hermetic Science ! 
In the vast ocean of human preposterousness and self-suffi- 
ciency there is, surely, no such lordship of futility as this of 
Wigston’s? The mind reels from its contemplation ; ‘ dizzy, 
lost, yet unavailing,’ it reels—reels ! It demands new standards 
of incapacity, it aspires to new ideals of folly, and, failing these, 
it is resigned to be incapable of judgment, and is even brave 
enough to take comfort in the consciousness of its own im- 
potence. 

Wigston, meanwhile, pursues a career of even victory. ‘Do 
we think,’ says he, speaking (it is assumed) in his own name and 
that of all the Rosicrucians yet at large—‘do we think fifty 
such volumes (he is still labouring with Donnelly’s first sheaf of 
‘simply overwhelming ’ evidence) would convince some people ?’ 
We (Wigston) are not such a fool. ‘A thousand times no,’ 
cries Wigston, with the conviction only faith—faith and a feeble 
mind—can give ; and instantly he proceeds to explain himself. 
‘There is,’ Wigston opines, ‘a large predominant class of people’ 
(and Wigston heedless of English is not less Wigston than 
Wigston heedless of Bacon, or of Shakespeare, or of both 
Shakespeare and Bacon, or of Shacon-Bakespeare : far from it), 
‘who, to begin with, cannot grasp or seize’ (the difference is 
probably Baconian) ‘the issues of comparative evidence at all’ ; 
and there is also—such is the acumen of Wigston !—‘ another 
large class whose minds are so infected with the idols (O gram- 
mar! O language! O Wigston!) of the Tribe, Theatre, and 
Den, as to be totally prepossessed and prejudiced against any 
rational weighing of evidence at all.’ Thus Wigston on the 
human race; and, after certain references to the sort of 
evidence that satisfied Columbus and Newton—one would 
have thought them rather untimely and disturbing than 
otherwise had they not proceeded from Wigston ; but let that 
pass—he goes on to remark that (1) it is in Warburton’s 
Divine Legation that, ‘for the first time’ (the italics are 
Wigston’s), ‘the real meaning of the Sixth Book of the 
A:neid was propounded,’ and to reflect that the mystery of 
Shakespeare’s universality zs 400 deliberate’ ( the italics are still 
Wigston’s. For Shacon-Bakespeare’s sake, reader, take them, 
not for ours!) ‘and too carefully planned to be the result of 
chance; and that there is, to the plays and poems of Bake- 
speare-Shacon, as the world—the world of Wigstons !—is begin- 
ning to realise, ‘a profound unrevealed side that suggests a 
possible solution’ of the Shakespeare-Baconian riddle. There 
is, indeed (as Wigston has perceived, and as Mrs. Potts and 
others perceived before Wigston) ‘a striking analogy’ between 
these works and Nature, inasmuch as both hold the same re- 
serve, the same silence, and the same secrecy, as if to say—to 
everybody but Potts and Wigston !—‘that no o/her revela- 
tion’ (here the italics are not Wigston’s but ours) ‘save what 
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they afford of themselves, shall be given.’ That is Wigston’s 
position ; and to prove it—not having ‘any cypher (alas !) to 
present the reader ’—Wigston (Wigston ! the irresistible, en- 
chanting name !) produces close on three hundred solid octavo 
pages of comparison and demonstration, in which the Vanity 
of the Shacon-Bakespearean being found in monstrous con- 
junction with the lively imagination of the adept of the Rosy 
Cross, the ingenuous reader comes (if he be steadfast in mind) 
to grief on every single page. 

‘It will be difficult,’ says Wigston (and for once we agree 
with him) to convince a sceptical world in a sceptical century, 
that the above sonnet— 

‘When most I wink, then do mine eyes best see, 
For all the day they view things unexpected ;' 
is the quatorzain in question—‘ is addressed to Sun and Moon, 
and that both are applied to art.’ It w7//be difficult, no doubt, 
but, to Wigston at least, it can hardly be impossible. ‘Ce 
Malachi était capable de tout.’ 


NEW STORIES. 


The Ghost of Dunboy Castle. By HUBERTO. Simpkin, Mar- 
shall and Co. Two vols. 


Faithful and Unfaithful. By MARGARET LEE. London and 
New York: Macmillan and Co. 


Agatha Page. By ISAAC HENDERSON. London : Chatto and 
Windus. 


A Dangerous Catspaw. By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY and 
HENRY MuRRAY. London and New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co. 


The Ghost of Dunboy Castle is such a farrago of inco- 
herencies as to produce that shock which not even ghosts can 
give. Any suspicion that its raison d@étre is a wish to see 
how much people will swallow is dispelled by the fact that 
the author is palpably and seriously pleased with himself. It 
is impossible, however, to be long angry with such a com- 
bination of naive vulgarity, bad writing, and ludicrous incon- 
gruity. His ideas of what life was like in Ireland some 250 
years ago are original, and in the end the book becomes 
almost amusing. It was a land of the latest discoveries in 
scientific surgery, advanced dentistry, speculative building, 
and all such arts. It was a land where young Agnostics 
talked the low slang of to-day ; and lovely maidens (arrayed in 
blue serge, sailor hats, and violin cases) read Greek, converted 
souls, and flirted seriously, One of these fair ones (who had 
been brought to think ‘kindly of a gentleman acquaintance’ 
through the agency of jewellery, moves her historian to 
moralise somewhat in the vein of Emeritus Professor Blackie. 
Says he, ‘Oh propinquity! propinquity! propinquity ! how 
potent are thy spells to thaw the frozen iceberg of indifference, 
to fan the tiniest spark of congenial sentiment into tenderest 
interest, or to envenom the molecule of inherent dislike till it 
culminates in positive aversion. It is often thy prerogative to 
mould the destiny and to entrap the heart.’ This young per- 
son’s brother was so well-informed a youth that ‘he would not 
call “faux pas,” as though it were written “/ou paw,” nor 
commit any of those errors which from the mouth of pedantry 
grate on the ear of any one whose early instruction has not 
been totally neglected.’ Thus, as the ass, in a state of nature, 
careers upon his native plains—thus our Huberto careers 
through the waste of his two volumes. 

The original title of Fatthful and Unfaithful, when published 
in the United States, was Divorce. Its purpose is to expose the 
iniquity of the present state of the law in America regarding 
divorce. An innocent girl is married by her foolish mother 
to a good-looking good-for-nothing. She has perfect faith 
in him, and he likes her as much as anything else which in 
equal degree contributes to his comfort. In fine weather he is 
almost charming. Speak well of him, give him money, make 
him comfortable, and he is cheerful—even grateful. Keep 
him free of duns, and he is generous. He is not even bored 
with his children, so long as they are inaudible. Is it wonderful 
that his wife adores him? But her love is so full that it cannot 
find a ready tongue: ‘I did not love thee, could I tell how much,’ 
He must hear how much, and beyond his own fireside he seeks 
for and finds a more demonstrative admiration. He sings with 
this lady ; and, ‘although a communicant and one of our vestry, 
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discusses, ‘ethically,’ this higher philosophy with that. We have 
much to be grateful for—we are spared the discussions ; and 
we may add that the names of Hegel and Herbert Spencer do 
not figure in the book at all, while the name of Emerson appears 
only once. O si sic omnes! But troubles come upon him, 
His tradesmen become importunate ; his speculations prove 
disastrous ; his employers fail ; and when the poor fellow comes 
home his wife is weary and careworn. She is ill, and the ser- 
vants have left, and she has to face the tradesmen. But she 
feels—for does not her husband feel ?—that she should be better 
company. The American law of divorce affords a solution of 
the difficulty, and our handsome egoist divorces his wife, and 
finds a position more befitting his tastes and aspirations. Like 
A Modern Instance, it is a chronicle of family jars. But Con- 
stance is far more lovable and womanly than Mr. Howells’ 
heroine ; and this quality is brought into relief by the 
extraordinary hardness and vulgarity of the men and women 
with whom she is associated. They are painted in colours 
coarse and crude; their forms are stiff and angular. But the 
unfortunate girl, hoping against hope, and refusing to surrender 
her faith in her husband, even when he tells her of his own 
unspeakable baseness, is very real. 

The construction of Agatha Page is somewhat peculiar ; for 
it is in two divisions, and the first, a love story, ends with wedding 
bells. At this point, the reader is puzzled as to his future, but 
the story is developed in a striking manner, and with some 
dramatic power. There are two heroines, as distinctive in tint 
as the queens in chess,—alike in physical and moral attributes. 
The author bas had the temerity to make both singularly beauti- 
ful, and, probably, he is right in believing that the mass of readers 
will be satisfied with this arrangement. In the representation 
of a noble woman he has been more successful than in that 
of merely an able one. The other characters are all well, if 
slightly drawn, the pictures of children, especially, being 
charming. There is a good deal of pleasant descriptions and 
happy talk. Philosophy and morality are administered in 
homeeopathic doses, but they are mixed to such an extent with 
moonlight and music, and feeling, that even the most inveterate 
novel-reader will make small objections to swallowing them. 

In the ordinary detective story, such as is coming in upon us 
like a flood, the characters are nothing, and the plot, is all. In 
A Dangerous Catspaw, however, the characters do receive some 
attention from the authors. The sketching is neither very 
elaborate nor very strong, but the people have some flesh and 
blood in their composition. We fail to comprehend why Dr. 
Elphinstone should give utterance to thoughts now in the English 
and now in a strange jargon seemingly intended for the Scots 
dialect. Perhaps the one is contributed by Mr. D. Christie 
Murray, and Mr. Henry Murray is responsible for the other. 
Good Scots is often very effective, but bad Scots, like bad 
whisky, is always very bad. It is not quite clear whether it is 
Reuben Gate or Wyncott Esden who is the dangerous catspaw. 
Either might claim the honour, for each did about as much 
mischief to the other as circumstances permitted, and each 
regarded the other as his tool. But this is a venial fault in 
days when the aim of an author is not so much to give his story 
a suitable name as to give it one which has not been already used. 


A SEARCH FOR A STORM. 


Seas and Skies in Many Latitudes ; or, Wanderings in Search 
of Weather. By the Hon. RALPH ABERCROMBY, Fellow 
of the Royal Meteorological Society. London: Edward 
Stanford. 

So far as we are aware, Mr. Abercromby has been the first to 
make journeys, both numerous and extended, with the pur- 
pose, mainly, of looking for peculiarities in weather. He is 
singular in another respect. When men decide to travel for 
any considerable distance, they endeavour, if possible, to 
direct their course or choose a season, so that moderately fine 
weather may be expected to generally prevail. Mr. Abercromby 
did nothing of the kind. He wished above all things to en- 
counter a tropical hurricane; and he sailed when and where 
these disagreeable and uncomfortable disturbances might be 
looked for with most confidence. It is, therefore, with regret 
that the reader finds how the voyager met with nothing but 
disappointment in so far as his chief hope was concerned, and 
had to content himself with such small mercies as common 
gales and very ordinary storms. That every effort, however, 
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was made to hunt down and encounter a true hurricane may be 
seen by a glance at the author’s map of the world, which at first 
sight might easily be mistaken for a chart of the principal trade- 
routes, so thoroughly has the globe been quartered in the search 
for atmospheric phenomena. All the great oceans have been 
sailed over, from the North Cape to Cape Horn. 

As may be gathered from the title, the work is mainly devoted 
to meteorological facts and discussions ; yet these are never 
dull, but contain much material that can be enjoyed by the 
general reader quite as much as by the weather-wise. The 


“author has done well in treating his subject in the most popular 


fashion, reserving for appendices the more abstruse and techni- 
cal parts of the work, so that the reader is carried pleasantly on 
as he gathers all sorts of useful facts and knowledge regarding 
winds and storms, clouds and rains, fogs and sunshine, in their 
various forms, as they are to be met with in diverse countries and 
varying climates. Pleasant and instructive as these matters are, 
when described by the author, the chief charm of the book will, 
we think, be found in other matters upon which Mr. Aber- 
cromby discourses frequently, and often at considerable length. 
A trained observer, with ready powers of description, a sugges- 
tive fancy, and well-balanced judgment, he continually found 
facts, quite unconnected with weather-lore, exhibiting peculiari- 
ties which provoked inquiry and suggested solutions. It is 
quite impossible, even, to indicate the many side-walks of know- 
ledge thus opened up and pursued, but attention may advan- 
tageously be directed to a few of them. For instance, in 
describing the past and present habits of the Fijians, the author 
discusses the reasons of the decay of the ancient custom of 
singing historical and mythological songs by the light of wood 
fires, among small assemblies of neighbours, and traces the fall 
of this manner of entertainment to the introduction of mineral 
oil as an illuminating agent. When people had to sit through 
a long evening in semi-darkness, the conditions were unfavour- 
able for conversation ; men require to see the effects of their 
remarks as reflected in the faces of their audience before a sus- 
tained and original conversation is possible; while a set 
piece can be recited without any such aid. Thus it came 
about that, as artificial light became cheap, the folk-lore of 
generations began to fade from the minds of the people, and 
to become gradually extinct. What is true of Fiji is equally 
true of our own country. Not very many years ago it was the 
custom in the Highlands for neighbours to meet in some parti- 
cular dwelling, where, by the light of the peat fire, the evening 
was spent in relating and listening to old, yet ever new, stories 
and riddles which, if not of a very high intellectual order, were 
for the most part harmless, and had a certain value from their 
antique origin and forms of expression and thought—many of 
them being importations from Denmark and Norway, handed 
down from generation to generation from Viking days. But, 
as in the far islands of the Pacific, mineral oil has proved 
too much for the simple old entertainment, which has had to 
give way before it and the penny paper. 

In Africa and Asia, Mr. Abercromby was struck with the co- 
existing of Mohammedanism and the rainless regions of these 
continents, and argues that a small rainfall is necessary for that 
form of religion, just as a large precipitation is required for the 
successful cultivation of certain plants. That climate and 
scenery have very marked effects on racial characteristics, in- 
cluding religion, cannot be denied ; but that Mohammedanism 
is never likely to take anything approaching permanent root 
beyond the parched areas of the globe may be doubted. The 
followers of the Prophet showed, in Turkey, for instance, that 
they could flourish, for a considerable time, in a region upon 
which four feet of rain falls every year ; and, although it must 
be confessed that their power and influence in Europe are now 
things of the past, yet they were once able to overrun, and 
occupy, and subdue a great part of the southern portion of the 
continent. 

It remains to add that the illustrations, mostly in Jhofo- 
gravure, are excellent—many of them representing scenes of 
rare beauty. One—of a coral reef, from an instantaneous 
photograph—deserves special mention, for, although the charm 
of colour is entirely absent, yet it is something to have an 
authentic representation of such a phenomenon, and it will be 
considered with interest by many. The maps are generally 
good, and the smaller cuts fairly well executed, although in 
several of these the clouds are rather wooden. 
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FIFTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND. 


England in the Fifteenth Century. By Rev. W. DENTON, M.A. 
London : George Bell and Sons, 1888. 


The late Mr. Denton was well-known as a writer on theolo- 
gical subjects, and an ardent champion of the Christians of 
Eastern Europe, but as far as we are aware he never published 
in his life-time any purely historical work. The book now 
before us is a posthumous publication, and is little more thana 
fragment of what would have been an extremely valuable work. 
In the preface Mr. C. A. Denton tell us that the original inten- 
tion of the author was ‘to publish two series, each complete in 
itself,” and that, though he lived long enough to finish the 
present volume, only a few pages of the second were actually 
written, though the materials had been collected. As far as it 
goes, the book is a very satisfactory one, though the title is 
somewhat misleading, as only a few of the aspects of English 
life at the close of the Middle Ages are depicted. Ecclesias- 
tical affairs, politics, the towns, commerce, literature, and 
architecture are hardly touched upon, and the book would be 
more fitly entitled ‘Rural Life in England in the Fifteenth 
Century.’ Mr. Denton approaches his subject from the anti- 
quarian rather than the historical point of view, and delights 
in details which the grave historian passes over as beneath 
the dignity of his Muse. But, for all that, he evidently pos- 
sessed the true historical instinct ; he knew where to go for 
information, in what authorities he might place confidence, 
and which writers were to be distrusted. As a com- 
panion or a supplement to the third volume of Dr. Stubbs’s 
Constitutional History, the student will find this book very use- 
ful; while the general reader who would be afraid to tackle a 
constitutional history may learn from these pages many inter- 
esting details concerning the life of Englishmen and English- 
women four centuries ago. The chief faults of the book lie on 
the surface. The author quotes indiscriminately from thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and sixteenth, as well as fifteenth century 
writers, and it is very confusing to find some incident which 
occurred in the reigns of Edward 1. or Richard IL, or even 
earlier, referred to as showing the condition of England under 
the dynasties of Lancaster and York ; but areference to a foot- 
note will enable one to correct the impression derived from the 
text, and in some respects England remained unaltered from 
the days of Edward 1. to those of Henry vill. Mr. Denton 
takes altogether too gloomy a view of the fifteenth century, and 
he selects details which, though correct enough in themselves, 
make it a picture which is in many points untrue. It would be 
easy enough for a pessimist to produce proof of the utter degra- 
dation of English life at the close of the nineteenth century 
by carefully selecting from contemporary records accounts 
of brutal crimes, of the popularity of debasing literature, 
the cynical tergiversation of political leaders, the spread of law- 
lessness and apologies for law-breaking, and the growth of 
sensationalism in religion ; but, while admitting the correctness 
of his facts, we should be unwilling to accept his inferences, 
because we know that there is another side to the medal. So 
it is with Mr. Denton’s account of the fifteenth century. We 
are perfectly willing to admit that on the whole it is the darkest 
age of our national history—a time of petty factions, of unprin- 
cipled and unscrupulous leaders, of cruelty and licentiousness, 
and of alternate anarchy and despotism. The Church was 
devoting her energies to crushing out heresy, and no longer 
championed the cause of the poor and needy: her sympathies 
had become narrowed, and her intimate alliance with the 
baronage tended to secularise her. The kings of the century 
were men of widely different character, but, with the grand 
exception of Henry V., incapable of inspiring reverence or 
evoking true loyalty. The nobles were for the most part 
degenerate and self-seeking descendants of the baronage of 
former days, equally jealous of any extension of royal authority, 
but utterly reckless of the interests of their country. The 
people were depressed by the plagues, the famines, and the wars, 
and demanded a strong ruler who would deliver them from the 
petty tyrants of village or shire. In letters, Lydgate and Occleve 
take the place of Chaucer and Langland, and all that is left 
of chivalry are empty forms and ceremonies that have become 
meaningless. Medizvalism, in a word, was at its last gasp, 
and the new order had not as yet arisen. But at the same 
time, an age which could produce a king such as Henry V., a 
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patriotic statesman such as Bedford, a wise politician such as 
Beaufort, faithful and honest administrators such as Kemp 
and Waynflete, such domestic life as is pictured in the Paston 
Letters, such noble monuments of piety and art as the Per- 
pendicular churches which abound in England, and so many 
munificent educational foundations, could not have been en- 
tirely corrupt. Nor were the worst characteristics of the age 
without their good side and their beneficial results upon future 
history. The love of fighting for fighting’s sake, which led to 
the renewal of the struggle with France, at all events prevented 
the absorption of Flanders into the French monarchy, and the 
consequent ruin of English trade ; ‘the lack of governance’ of 
Henry VI., which made the Wars of the Roses inevitable, 
relieved England of a disturbing and retrogressive element, and 
drove the nation to accept, with hardly a murmur, the strong 
personal government of the Tudors, which insured peace at 
home and respect abroad. Mr. Denton is right in regard- 
ing the reign of Edward 1. as the golden age of English 
medieval history ; and the account he gives of the work of 
that great king, and of the condition of the country under his 
wise rule, may be unreservedly commended ; but no sooner was 
he dead than the forces which he had controlled asserted them- 
selves, and the reign of his son is every bit as dreary and as 
disastrous as any period of the fifteenth century. Humfrey of 
Gloucester is preferable to Thomas of Woodstock, and the 
Wars of the Roses did not produce such traitors and cowards 
as Adam Orlton and Archbishop Reynolds. Everything, in 
fact, depended on the personal character of the king, and the 
fifteenth century was,particularly unfortunate in its sovereigns ; 
but under the leadership of Henry v., Englishmen showed as 
much valour and patriotism as under Edward I. or the Black 
Prince. 

The three chapters devoted to the moral life of the time, the 
aspect of the country, the health and food of the people, the 
barons and their retainers, the squires and the farmers, are full 
of interest ; and many points of considerable importance—such 
as the working of the Statutes of Labourers, the origin of the 
Post Office, and the taxation of the period—are admirably 
worked out. The style is vigorous and pure ; and the very 
many merits of the volume make us regret that its accomplished 
author was not spared to complete a work which was evidently 
a labour of love, and on the preparation of which he must have 
expended so much pains. 


A SCOTTISH PHILANTHROPIST. 


Alexander Balfour: a Memoir. By R. H. Lundie, M.A., 
Liverpool. London: James Nisbet and Co. 


When Mr. Alexander Balfour, the subject of this interesting 
memoir, had friends visiting him at his beautiful country house 
in Cheshire, he was in the habit of showing them a particular 
field which, once a marsh and overgrown with rushes and 
weeds, he had drained and made rich and fruitful. As they 
admired it he would say, ‘ The water which is held in the miserly 
soil brings a curse, and not a blessing. But if, when it falls from 
heaven, it is made to pass on to enrich other places, it leaves 
the brightest fertility behind. Just so it is with riches. Hoarded 
wealth, like hoarded water, sours and sickens the narrow soul 
that hoards it. But if wealth, when it flows in, is distributed 
through useful channels, it is blessed in the having and blessed 
in the giving.’ This simple parable embodies the principle 
which guided entirely the life of the man who spoke it. Born 
in Fifeshire in 1824, and educated in Dundee, Alexander Bal- 
four decided in his twentieth year to go to Liverpool and push 
his fortunes there. After encountering many difficulties in his 
early career, he contrived, by dint of Scottish pluck, business 
capacity, and unflinching Christian principle, to become one of 
the most prosperous and wealthy of Liverpool’s merchant 
princes. Along with Mr. Stephen Williamson, he founded, 
and to his last days took the active management of, the well- 
known shipping firm of Balfour, Williamson and Co. From the 
beginning to the close of his career, Mr. Balfour was known as 
aman of the keenest business capacity, as a merchant who 
prospered, not through any special access of good fortune, but 
simply on account of his untiring energy and unfailing atten- 
tion to the details of every department of his enormous mer- 
cantile concerns. But the present biography deals with Mr. 
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Balfour, not—or only incidentally—as a merchant, but as a 
philanthropist. And a philanthropist he was, if the name 
was ever applicable. Kindness and generosity were the 
characteristics of his life from his earliest to his latest 
days. Here is a letter which he wrote when still in his teens, 
at a time when his shillings were not too rife, to a younger 
brother :— 


*MyY DEAR HENRY,—-I enclose you one shilling for pocket- 
money, of which you will please take no notice to anybody ; 
also half-a-dozen postage stamps. . . . I daresay you are some- 
times rather hard up for a little money. . . . Drop me a line, 
and I| can always afford you a sixpence at least.’ 


With growing prosperity, Mr. Balfour’s benefactions also 
grew ; but there was always. the proviso of ‘Take no notice to 
anybody.’ In the articles of his partnership with Mr. William- 
son, an article was expressly introduced that a certain propor- 
tion of the profits should be set aside for benevolent purposes ; 
but in addition to this, his private purse was constantly opened 
for the aid of every conceivable object of kindness. Cheques 
for tens, hundreds, and thousands of pounds were lavished by 
him with a generosity equalled only by his scrupulous care that 
they should find their way to such hands alone as would use 
them well. The interests of Liverpool were nearest to his heart, 
and his life was spent in service to her. In particular, he con- 
cerned himself with the welfare of the sailors, and with the 
erection of the Sailors’ Home, and of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association buildings—the latter at the cost of £30,000. He 
was an enthusiastic educationist ; but held, with Hugh Miller, 
that ‘education without religion is the world’s expedient for 
converting farthings into guineas by scouring.’ The Liquor 
Laws received much of his attention; and it may be cited as 
an instance of the general thoroughness of the man that he 
visited both Sweden and the State of Maine to gain a personal 
knowledge of the working of the Gothenburg and Maine systems 
of licensing respectively. In politics he was a Liberal, and in 
Church matters a Presbyterian; but he was always in the habit 
of sinking both political and sectarian differences in a cordial 
co-operation with all who were interested in philanthropic 
work. Mr. Lundie’s volume is composed mainly of a long cata- 
logue of Mr. Balfour’s generosities. But it would be a mistake 
to regard it as on this account monotonous. On the contrary, 
it is one of the most readable biographies that we have recently 
met with ; and few will lay it down without reading it to the 
close. The picture drawn of Mr. Balfour’s home-life at Mount 
Alyn is specially charming. There are few pictures more 
beautiful than that of a typical English gentleman living in rural 
quiet ; surrounding himself with hosts of beneficiaries and 
retainers, who vie with one another in blessing his name; 
rejoicing in his large crop of damsons, because he can ‘ buy a 
barrel of sugar and make jam for the seamen’s orphans’ ; and, 
at Christmas time, so lavishly giving away his turkeys and his 
geese, that the turkey for his own table has to be brought from 
the market ! 

Mr. Balfour was not a literary man in the ordinary sense. 
He professed frankly that metaphysical matters he could not 
understand. ‘God has given mea little bit of work to do for 
Him ; I try to do it ; shat 1 understand.’ He was sternly prac- 
tical and shrewdly observant. Visitors to the Riviera will 
recognise the truth of the following paragraph from one of his 
letters, written at Pau :— 

‘The opinion is gathering strength in my mind that English- 
men rapidly deteriorate abroad, and that they must return home 
from time to time, else they degenerate—such a butterfly life as 
a number of the English people here get into.’ 


He loved music, and he loved children : when it came in his 
way, he would join with enthusiasm in a fox-hunt or a grouse- 
drive. He had the happy faculty of interesting everybody and 
taking an interest in everything. He had strong views regard- 
ing religion and duty, and he carried them scrupulously out, 
never sparing himself. Alexander Balfour’s life is one which 
will be read by none without interest and profit. Our wealthy 
men might, with immense public advantage, follow in his foot- 
steps. He bore out—more fully, perhaps, than any man of 
wealth of our century has done—the maxim of Bacon: ‘ Defer 
not charities till death ; for certainly, if a man weigh it rightly, 
he that doth so is rather liberal of another man’s than of his 


own,’ 










































































NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


A Latin-English Dictionary. By C. G. GEppP, M.A., and 
A. E. HAIGH, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 


It is a curious comment on the supposed decadence of c/assi- 
cal, in the face of the modern tendency towards more ‘ useful’ 
studies, that at no previous period has there ever been anything 
like the activity now manifested in the production of classical 
texts and text-books. The Pitt and Clarendon University 
Presses of Cambridge and Oxford, Messrs. Macmillan, Riving- 
ton, Longman, and many others, are pouring forth every week 
numbers of most ably edited and scholarly works for the use of 
students at all stages of advancement. Nor are these merely 
or mainly works of a descriptive or historical character, books 
of antiquities or travel or research, but grammars, annotated 
texts, works on composition in prose and verse, dictionaries. 
The truth is that just as gas has not abolished lamps or candles, 
but has rather increased the use of both—just as railways have 
not abolished horses, but themselves employ probably more 
horses than existed altogether before railways came into being, 
so the modern movement, instead of killing classical learning 
has only quickened and vivified it, for the benefit of both. 

No better or fresher example of this revived scholarship could 
be desired than the dictionary referred to in the heading to this 
paper. It is a book of the most unpretending appearance, not 
too large for a pocket of modern dimensions, or too heavy to 
be held in one hand without fatigue, yet containing in its 563 
pages, with their triple columns, a perfect ¢hesaurus of all need- 
ful lexicographical learning. It does not limit itself to a bare 
statement of meanings, but quotes at length an immense number 
of illustrations of notable usages and constructions familiar to 
all classical examiners. It gives also all proper names of per- 
sons or places, whether Latin or foreign, which occur in the 
wide range of Latin literature, with brief but clear biographical 
or geographical explanations. It finds room for all Greek words 
of any kind, naturalised or semi-naturalised in Latin, with indi- 
cations of their source and applications. It is abreast of the 
latest learning on the vexed subject of etymology, but is sensible 
enough not to be over-dogmatic. Archaic and abbreviated forms 
of Latin words or inflections are in their proper place, with each 
its proper reference. Abundant and appropriate references are 
made to those standard text-books, the grammars of Roby, 
Madvig, and Kennedy, the principles of etymology of Curtius, 
etc. And, finally, in four appendices, the Roman calendar, 
Roman measures of weight, length, surface and capacity, and 
Roman coinage, are clearly yet succinctly set forth. 

The book is a model of accuracy and good sense, and a 
marvel of cheapness. Of course, so vast an amount of infor- 
mation could not be crowded into so small a book without a 
certain sacrifice of size in the type and ampleness in the 
margins ; but the type, though small, is wonderfully clear and 
readable, and the paper bears up the printed matter very well 
indeed. The book is most creditable alike to its authors and 
its producers. 


NEW EDITIONS AND MINOR BOOKS. 


The People’s William, by the author of the New Gleanings 
rom Gladstone, which Messrs. A. H. Allen and Co., London, 
have published, is exceedingly clever, alike in letterpress and 
illustration. It should demonstrate, even to the wildest Separa- 
tist, the fact bluntly put by Michael Davitt, when he said, ‘ The 
cry of Gloria Gladstone in E-xcelsis has gone too far.’ 

Professor Masson’s delightful monograph on De Quincey, 
published seven years ago in Messrs. Macmillan and Co,’s 
capital series of ‘ English Men of Letters,’ is now issued, by 
that firm, in a cheap form, which is certain to receive a hearty 
welcome from many readers. 

The Rev. A. Martin has ‘published by request,’ through 
Messrs. Macniven and Wallace, Edinburgh, Man’s Dedt to 
Man, a sermon preached to the Edinburgh University Arts 
Students’ Christian Association in Morningside Free Church on 
the 2d ult. It is an admirable discourse, and well deserves 
extensive publicity, though, from its sympathy with Positivism 
and other matters, this would at no remote period in the past 
have, probably, led his Presbytery to bestow an unpleasant 
amount of attention upon him. 

Janet Hamilton and other Papers, by Joseph Wright, are 
rather slight to warrant their appearance in the book form in 
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which Messrs. R. and R. Clark, Edinburgh, has just published 
them. The glimpses which the volume affords of the Coat- 
bridge poetess, however, are sufficiently attractive to guarantee a 
good reception for it. 

The Windmill and its Secrets, by C. W. Heckethorn (Lon- 
don: Triibner and Co.), is a commonplace story baldly told, and 
why it should have been written, and, still more, why it should 
have been published, are inscrutable mysteries. 

What's in a Name ? is an interesting paper, though scarcely 
a scientific one, on surnames and their significance, published 
by Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co., London, for an author 
who modestly conceals his identity. 

Orkney and Shetland Almanac for 188g9—the twenty-ninth 
year of publication—issued by Messrs. William Peace and Son, 
Kirkwall, gives full information regarding the various affairs of 
these islands in small compass. 


THE MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 

The Art Journal (London : J. S. Virtue and Co., Limited), is 
remarkably varied and attractive this month. Of Fred Morgan’s 
pretty ‘School Belles,’ there is a delicate etching by L. Miiller 
by way of frontispiece. Claude Phillips furnishes an interesting 
article on ‘ Jean-Paul Laurens,’ with several drawings, illustra- 
tive of his works, which are in some respects unique in French 
art. ‘Types of Beauty in Renaissance and Modern Painting’ 
are pleasantly treated by Francis Sitwell, whose contribution is 
profusely illustrated. ‘The Miss Wolfe Collection’ in New 
York has its story well told by Walter Rowlands, and four pic- 
tures give some idea of the variety of the paintings comprising it. 
On the vexed question—* Was Mary Stuart Beautiful ?’ there is 
an article by Richard Davie, with several reproductions of 
historic portraits. W. J. Loftie begins an important series of 
descriptive sketches of ‘ Royal Palaces,’ with one dealing with 
Westminster. The first Art and Industries Supplement con- 
tains notes on ‘ Mural Decoration,’ ‘ Modern Glass, and other 
interesting topics. 

Messrs. Seeley and Co., London, publish two magazines 
which, though dissimilar in style, are alike excellent in 
quality. Zhe Portfolio continues to maintain its high posi- 
tion. On ‘Westminster Abbey, W. J. Loftie begins a series 
of papers. The first, which partakes of the nature of an 
introduction, indicates a wide field of great interest. It is 
charmingly illustrated by Herbert Railton, the best of the 
pictures being the famous abbey from Deans Yard. ‘ Dart- 
moor’ is graphically sketched by J. L. W. Page, whose word- 
pictures of the western moorland are enhanced by drawings by 
Alfred Dawson. The editor, P. G. Hamerton, has a brief 
article on Habert-Dys, a young artist, whose speciality lies in 
head, tail, and border pieces. Julia Cartwright presents the 
first instalment of a thoughtful study of Lorenzo Lotto. The 
chief plate is a powerful etching by Mdlle. Poynot of a picture 
by J. P. Laurens of Mounet-Sully as ‘Hamlet’ in the state 
which his mother describes when she says, ‘ Forth at your eyes 
your spirits wildly peep.’ In addition to the illustrations already 
mentioned, there is ‘ The Fishmonger,’ a good reproduction of 
a drawing in wood by Fred Walker, treasured in South Ken- 
sington Museum. Zhe Children’s [illustrated Paper is one of 
the cheapest as well as one of the best periodicals of the kind. 
Professor Church gives in ‘A Greek Pantomime,’ an account of 
The Birds of Aristophanes, suitable for little ones. On ‘ Shakes- 
peare’s Birth-place,’ and other subjects, there are pleasantly 
written sketches. ‘The Giant’s Hold,’ newly started by E. 
Vincent Briton, promises to be an exciting serial. Pictures, 
music, etc., all combine to make an attractive number. 

The Exfositor, issued by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
London, contains many features likely to commend it to theo- 
logians. Professor Cheyne, whose portrait is given in the shape 
of an etching by H. Manesse, forms the subject of a good 
article by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, the editor. Arch- 
deacon Farrar discourses on ‘The Last Nine Chapters of 
Ezekiel,’ and Professor Driver presents ‘ Notes on Three Pas- 
sages in St. Paul’s Epistles.” On ‘The Scriptural Idea of 
Priesthood embodied in Successive Type,’ there is a contribu- 
tion by the Rev. F. Bendall; on ‘The Deep Gulf between the 
Old Theology and the New,’ another by Professor Delitzsch ; 
and on ‘ Epaphroditus and the Gift from Philippi, a third by 
Professor Beet ; while the Rev. Dr. Marcus Dods deals with 
‘Recent English Literature on the New Testament.’ 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Fiction. 


Beechcroft at Rockstone. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Macmillan 
and Co, 12s. 

Love of Money the Root of all Evil. By Alec Fearson. Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co. 6s. 

The Grey Lady of Hardcastle, Anonymous. Burns and Oates. 


TRAVEL. 


In Other Lahds. By Caroline Geary. Digby and Long. 3s. 6d. 

Powder, Spur, and Spear. By J. Moray Brown. Chapman. 
and Hall. tos. 6d. 

Rides and Studies in the Canary Isles. By Charles Edwardes. 
T. Fisher Unwin. tos. 6d. 

The Industries of Japan. By Professor Rein. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 30s. 

The Story of an African Farm. By Olive Schreiner. Chap- 
man and Hall. ts. 

With the Camel Corps up the Nile. Third edition. By Count 
Gleichen. Chapman and Hall. 9s. 


BroGRapHry. 


Bishop Patteson, the Martyr of Melanesia. By Jesse Page. 
Partridge and Co. Is. 6d. 

Life and Correspondence of Abraham Sharp, the Yorkshire 
Mathematician and Astronomer; with Memorials of his 
Family. By William Cudworth. Sampson Low, Marston 
and Co, 26s. 

Memoir of William Ellis, and an Account of his Conduct- 
Teaching. By E. E. Ellis, Longmans, Green and Co, 
6s. 

Samuel Crowther. By Jesse Page. Partridge and Co. Is. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 


Buddhism, in its Connection with Brahminism and Hinduism, 
and in its Contrast with Christianity. The Duff Lectures 
for 1888. By Sir Monier Williams, K.C.1.E., D.C.L. John 
Murray. 

Inspiration and the Bible. New edition, By R. F. Horton. 
T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

Pan-Anglicanism: Whatis It? By the Rev. Morris Fuller, 
M.A. Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 5s. 

The House and its Builder. Second edition. By the Rev. Dr. 
Cox. T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 


ScIENTIFIC. 


Microscopical Physiography of the Rock-Making Minerals. By 
H. Rosenbusch. Translated by J. P. Iddings. Macmillan 
and Co. 24s. 

EDUCATIONAL, 


A Companion to School Classics. Second edition. By James 
Gow. Macmillan and Co. 6s. 

A Short History of Natural Science. Fourth edition. By 
A. B. Buckley. Edward Stanford. 8s. 6d. 

Irish Schools. By M. C. Hime. Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
Is. 

On Stimulus. By A. Sidgwick. Cambridge University Press 


VERSE. 


Northern Lights. By William Allan. Simpkin, Marshall 
and Co. 
Poems. By Emma Lazarus. Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 


MISCELLANEA. 


English Fans and Fan Leaves. By Lady Charlotte Schreiber. 
John Murray. £7, 7s. 

Grammar of Palmistry. By Katherine St. Hill. George 
Redway. 

Skating as in Canada. By Louis Rubenstein. Wyman and 
Sons, Is. 

The Five Talents of Women. Second edition. By the Author 
of How to be Happy though Married. T. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

The Grand Reality; being Experiences in Spirit Life of a 
Celebrated Dramatist. By H. J. Browne. Triibner and 
Co. 7s. 6d. 

The Remedy for Landlordism, or, Free Land Tenure. Anony- 
mous, Kegan Paul, Trench and Co. 2s. 6d, 





SCIENCE. 


Of the Royal Society of Edinburgh a special meeting was 
held this week, with Professor Sir William Thomson in the 
chair. The Duke of Argyll read a paper ‘ On certain Bodies, 
apparently of Organic Origin, from the Quartzite Beds near 
Inveraray.’ He mentioned that, though Professor Geikie and 
Mr. Hill of the Geological Survey believed the bodies to be 
mineral concretions, Mr. Etheridge of the British Museum 
agreed with him in regarding them as the tubes or borrows of 
annelids. Discussion followed, and was marked by some 
animation. 


Colonel Cadell, V.C., gave an excellent account of the 
Andaman Islands and their inhabitants to the Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society this week. His enthusiastic description 
of the brave little people must have been new to many, the 
general idea of their manners and customs differing even now 
but little from that entertained by the Arabian geographers. 

Dr. Traquair, F.R.S., presided at last meeting of the Royal 
Physical Society, when Professor Sir William Turner submitted 
a paper on ‘ The Skull of an Aged Male Hyferoodon rostratus 
found in Shetland,’ and exhibited the skull, which weighed over 
300 Ibs. The president described a new species of Dipterus, 
and made some remarks on the family Dipteride. Mr. P. D. 
Coghill described some photo-micrographic apparatus. A paper 
by Mr. W. E. Hoyle on a tract of modified epithelium in the 
embryo of Sefia was, in the absence of the author, read by Mr. 
George Brook, who also exhibited a specimen of the ‘roller’ 
recently shot in Mull. The Rev. A. B. Morris exhibited a 
geological specimen of some interest. 

The Geological Society of Glasgow has just held a meeting 
of an interesting nature. Mr. John Young, F.G.S., exhibited 
sections of Micheldeania Nicholsoni, from Beith, recently found 
for the first time in the western district. On ‘The Surface 
Geology of Paisley,’ a paper was read by Mr. Matthew Blair. 

In the Glasgow Zoological Society, which met this week, a 
number of interesting specimens was shown. The most impor- 
tant were a young male African lion, born at Stirling nine 
weeks ago, and a young male eagle, captured near Rangoon 
recently. 

Papers were read at the London Zoological Society this week 
by the Rev. O. P. Cambridge, on ‘ New Species and a New 
Genus of Araneidea’ ; by Professor Bell, on ‘ Additions to the 
Echinoderm Fauna of the Bay of Bengal’; and by Messrs. F. E. 
E. Beddard and F. Treves on the ‘Anatomy of Rhinoceros 
lastotis.’ 

In the London Linnean Society this week there were contri- 
butions on ‘ Euphrasia officinalis, L.,” by Mr. F. Townsend ; on 
‘ The Kangaroo Grass Tree,’ by J. G. O. Tepper ; and ‘ Helio- 
tropism under Flashing Light,’ by G. J. Romanes. 





M EMORY.—LOISETTE’S SYSTEM OF MEMORY 

TRAINING.—‘ Of great advantage to a strong memory; incalculable aid 
to a weak one.’—Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., Editor NW. ¥. Christian Advocate. 
‘I was able to give the gist of any book after reading it once.'—Rev. J. M. Mac- 
donald, M.A. ‘Easily acquired and very interesting.'—Rev. S. Bell, M.D. ‘Cure 
of mind-wandering, and increase of vocabulary.'—J. Macgregor, M.A. ‘Top in 
examination.'—T. Tate, M.A. 


Lessons by Post in Class for Reduced Fee. Prospectus Free. 
A. LOISETTE, 37 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 


BOSPUR—BEEF FORCE. 








OsrUs—Tae GENUINE STRENGTH-GIVER. 


BROSPUR—THE Most NOURISHING HoT DRINK 
IN THE WORLD. 

BOSPUR—SERVED HoT AT ALL THE BEST 
LUNCHEON ROOMS. 


BOsSPUR—OF ALL GROCERS IN BOTTLES AT 
Is., 2s., and 5s. 6d. each. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


W, WALLACE AULD & CO., EDINBURGH. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN ON THE UNITY OF THE EMPIRE. 


Just Published, t Vol. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE EMPIRE. 


By A. PATCHETT MARTIN, 
Late Editor AZe/bourne Review. 





CONTENTS. 


I. ROBERT LOWE, VISCOUNT SHERBROOKE, IN SYDNEY. 
II. StR HENRY PARKES IN ENGLAND. 
III. LorD BEACONSFIELD AND ‘YOUNG AUSTRALIA.’ 
IV. AUSTRALIAN DEMOCRACY. 
V. AUSTRALIA AND IRISH HOME RULE. 
VI. Tue IRIsH IN AUSTRALIA. 
VII. THe STATE SCHOOLMASTER. 
VIII. Native AUSTRALIANS AND IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
IX. THE MORAL OF QUEENSLAND IMBROGLIO. 

‘ Mr. Patchett Martin is an exceedingly able writer ; he has had long experience 
of Colonial politics. . . . Readers will see from the extracts we have given the great 
value of this contribution to British political literature.’—Scotsman, 11th January 1889. 

‘The present book is not offered as an exhaustive treatise upon Australian history 
and institutions, but a perusal of it will add considerably to the knowledge of most 
Englishmen upon these subjects . . . and is a useful and interesting contribution to 
the public knowledge upon a subject which to both England and Australia is of 


high political moment.'—Morning Post, 11th January 1889. 
* An interesting and valuable work.’—Scots Observer, 12th January 1889. 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


HE ANNALS OF THE EDINBURGH STAGE. 


Wirtu An Account OF THE RISE AND ProGress OF DRAMATIC WRITING 
IN SCOTLAND. 
By JAMES C. DIBDIN. 





WiritaM ArcHER, the eminent dramatic critic, writes as follows :—‘I have just 
received a copy of a very curious and interesting book, unquestionably the most 
important contribution to stage-history that has appeared for many years. It is 
entitled ‘‘ The Annals of the Edinburgh Stage.” The Author is a great-grandson of 
Charles Dibdin, to whom we owe ‘‘ Tom Bowling ”"—. . . in short, a scion of one of 
the most industrious, literary, and artistic families on record.’ 

Mr. Henry IrviNG writes: ‘Permit me to express the great pleasure I have 
derived from the reading of your ‘‘ Annals,” a most admirable book.’ 

The Daily Telegraph says:—‘. . . One might go on quoting from this delightful 
volume, but enough has been said to urge lovers of the stage to peruse it for them- 
selves. . . . No pains have been spared to render the volume what we can con- 
fidently assert it to be, one of the most interesting works in connection with the 
subject that has appeared for many years.’ 

The Scotsman says:—‘In this substantial volume Mr. Dibdin has produced a 
work which is plainly the result of great labour and care.’ 





In RoxsurGcH BinpinG, Gitt Top, and Nine Futi-paGe ILLusTRATIons, 
502 Pages, price One Guinea net. 


RICHARD CAMERON, 
1 SouTH ST. DAVID STREET, 
And all Booksellers. 








ATALOGUE OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS, and Sundry 
Remainders of New and Uncut Books (No. 62 for JANUARY), at greatly 
reduced prices, post free.—WiLt1am PoTTer, 30 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
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ADVERTISING AGENCY. 


ADVERTISEMENTS of every description inserted at the Publishers’ 
Charges in the EDINBURGH, LONDON, DUBLIN, AND PROVINCIAL 
Newspapers and Periodicals; also in all COLONIAL and FOREIGN 
Publications. Special Keduced Rates quoted for those extending over a 
period. AINTENDING ADVERTISERS are invited to apply for 
ESTIMATES, which will be furnished for any number of insertions in 
one or any number of Newspapers. 


N EWSPAPER AGENCY. 


The EDINBURGH, GLASGOw, LONDON, &c., Morning and Evening 
Newspapers, and all other Daily, Weekly, and Monthly Publications, 
delivered early and with regularity throughout EpINBURGH and 
SuBURBS, or supplied direct by Post to Subscribers in the Country at 
the Publishers’ Prices. 


KEITH & CO, 
ADVERTISING AND NEWSPAPER AGENTS, 
65 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Telegraphic Address—‘ Keith, Edinburgh.’ Telephonic No.—‘ 286.’ 
ORTIMER & SON, 86 GEorRGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HammMeR Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finish, EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 


ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 


For Prospectus apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 





OHN LINDSAY, Gratin, Hay, anp STRAW DEALER, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, OATs, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LinsEED and other CAKEs, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, CANARY, and HEMP SEED, Pota- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 


STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 


L O A N & $s O UN, 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 








Wacocons, LorRIES, AND VANS FOR Hire. 


~GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS. 
Pg Se CRUICKSHANK & SONS 


Would direct attention to their large accommodation and 
facilities for GENTLEMEN’S TAILORING of every description. 
DRESS SUITS, MORNING SUITS, TWEED SUITS. 
OVERCOATS AND ULSTERS, 
RIDING BREECHES, LIVERIES, Etc. 
SMOKING JACKETS AND DRESSING GOWNS. 


57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 














RUBBING. 


PLYNINE 


SHOULD BE USED BY EVERY HOUSEWIFE 
AND LAUNDRESS. 

It surpasses all other preparations as a cleansing agent, and by its use clothes of 
every description are speedily and thoroughly washed without any rubbing, and 
without their being in any way injured. With it a washing can be done for HALF 
THE COST, in ONE-FOURTH THE TIME, and with ONE-TENTH OF THE LABOUR usually 
required. Free from smell. Beware ef Imitations. 


In Penny Packets and Boxes of One Dozen from all Grocers and Oilmen. 
CONSIGNER— 
R. SIMPSON, Drysa.ter, Hawick. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


OBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE APPLIANCES. WAIST BELTS, LUNG INVIGORA- 
TORS, &c., for the Relief and Cure of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINT, 
KIDNEY DISEASE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, &c. 


R. SMITH, 4 FREDERICK STREET and 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH, Sole Manufacturer. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


OPENING of New West End Branch Premises at 12 MAITLAND STREET. 
To ProvipE ACCOMMODATION for increasing business, and for the CONVENIENCE 
of West Enp Resipents, Mr. Smith has leased these premises, 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, where every attention will be given to inquirers. Consultations and 
advice free as at Head Office. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Mr. SMITH is in possession of thousands of testimonials from all ranks and 
classes (the originals of which can be seen at his Head Office, 4 FREDERICK 
STREET, EvinsurGp). 

LUMBAGO, Etc. 
20 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, 20th Dec. 1888. 

Dear S1r,—I have used your Magnetic Appliances for several years, and found 
great benefit, especially in regard to Lumbago, from which I have since been entirely 
free. ApAM RoLLanb. 

Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 

SCIATICA. 
22 Walker St., Edinburgh, 22d Dec. 1888. 

Dear Sir,—My knowledge of the genuine curative properties of your Magnetic 
Appliances enables me to give you my cordial permission to use my name as a 
reference. M. Wicurt. 

Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a means of restor- 
ing and maintaining health, lists of Testimonials from all parts of the country, Pi‘ce- 
list, &c., see Mr. Smith’s 48-page Illustrated Pamphlet, to be had gratis on applica- 
tion. All communications addressed to the Head Office, 4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EpINBURGH, will be promptly attended to. 

CONSULTATIONS Perrsonatty or sy Letter, FREE. The Appliances 
are forwarded Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





Orrice Hours—1o A.o. till 7 p.m. ; Saturdays, ro till 4. 





Printed for the Proprietors by T, & A, ConsTaBLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and Published by Joun Dovuctas, 
at the Scors OsserveR Orricg, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh, 
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The Scottish Art Review 


A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL OF THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, 
AND LITERATURE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


A Feature of the Magazine is the Separate Plates, two of which are presented with each Number. They are 
either Original Drawings or Etchings, or first-class Reproductions of Celebrated Pictures. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1880. 
MONG the Articles which are in preparation for The Scottish Art 
Review, and which will appear in its pages, are the following :— 


NATIONAL. 


Scottish Country Houses and Castles, their 
Interiors, Art Treasures, and Legendary and Authentic His- 
tories. The Papers will be written by many competent 
writers, and will be <Jlustrated profusely with original 
drawings by W. G. BURN MuRDOCH, ROBERT LITTLE, E. 
A. WALTON, T. CRAWFORD HAMILTON, A. ROCHE, etc. etc. 

Scottish Palaces, Castles, Cathedrals, and 
Churches, Architecturally and Archzologically described, and 
illustrated with Original Sketches. 

Scottish Country Villages, their Artistic As- 
pects and the Amenities of Rural Life, by WILLIAM JOLLY, 
H.M.I., etc. etc. J//ustrated by JAMES PATERSON, SAM 
REID, etc. etc. 

Types of Scottish Character. Illustrated with 
Original Sketches. 


Old Masters in Scottish Public Galleries. 
Scottish Artists of the Old Time. J/lustrated 


with reproductions of some of their leading works. This 
Series will include Critical Estimates and ///ustrations of 
CONSTABLE, DAvID ScoTT, REV. JOHN THOMSON, RAE- 
BURN, etc. etc. 

Scottish Artists of These Days, being Critical 


Estimates, with Reproductions of the works of ROBERT 
HERDMAN, R.S.A., W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A., W. E. 
LocKHART, R.S.A., SAM BouGu, R.S.A., etc. etc. 


Scottish Picture Collections. A series of 
Articles upon the Private Collections in Scotland. Z//ustrated 
with Reproductions. 

The Scottish Theatre; its History and Asso- 
ciations. Jilustrated with Portraits of Scottish Actors and 
Reproductions of Old Play Bills, etc. 

Scottish Men of Letters of Old Time: Critical 


Articles. Jilustrated with Portraits. These will include 
Papers on CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, LOCKHART, 
JEFFREY, MACVEY NAPIER, WILSON, Hocc, De QuINcEy, 
etc. etc. 

Scottish Men of Letters of the Present; Critical 
Sketches, with Portraits, of ANDREW LANG, Professor 
Masson, Professor J. S. BLACKIE, etc. etc. 

Artistic Aspects of Scottish University Life, 
Illustrated with Original Sketches. 


Scottish Presses, being a Series of Accounts of 


Fouts, BASSENDYNE, CONSTABLE, and other famous 
Scottish Printing-houses. 


GENERAL. 
Symposium on Art and Artistic Methods. 


A great number of Artists at home and abroad have been 
invited to contribute papers. 
Symposium on Education in the Arts and 


Crafts. A number of Art Teachers, Examiners, and others 
interested in the education of artists and handicraftsmen 
have been invited to contribute papers. 





The Recent Discoveries in the Acropolis. By 


Miss JANE E. HARRISON. J/lustrated by numerous hitherto 
unpublished Photographs of the Antiquittes disclosed by recent 
exploration. 


The Minor Arts, the Teaching of Handicraft 
and Design. With Illustrative Sketches. By CHARLES G, 
LELAND and other Writers. 

Beginnings in Decoration and Mural Painting. 
Illustrated with Reproductions of Photographs and Sketches. 
By Professor BALDWIN BROWN. 

A Series of Papers upon Living English 


Novelists. With Portraits. Including GEORGE MEREDITH, 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT, WALTER BESANT, etc. etc. 


A Series of Papers upon American Men of 
Letters. With fPortraits, including WALT WHITMAN, 


HENRY JAMES, GeorGE W. CABLE, W. D. HowELLs, 
T. B. ALDRICH, etc. etc. 


A First Night at the Lyceum. By Witi1am 


ARCHER. J/lustrated with Original Sketches by W. G. BURN 
MuRDOCH. 


Practical Hints on Etching. With Illustrative 
Etchings. By FRANK SHORT. 


A Series of Papers upon Great Foreign 
Novelists. By various Writers. With Portraits. TOLsTol, 
D@sTOIEFFSKY, TURGUENEFF, ZOLA, DAUDET, FLAUBERT, 


A Series of Etudes of Wagner. By An Otp 


WAGNERIAN. 


A Series of Etudes of Brahms. 
Other Great Composers: Critical Sketches, 


With Portraits. 
Notes upon Musical Life in Germany. 


Studio Notes from Paris and Rome. J/us- 
trated with Original Sketches. 


Also numerous PAPERS by ‘AN OLD WaGNERIAN,’ RopertT AITKEN, WILLIAM ALEXANDER (Author of Johnny Gidd of 
Gushetneuk), WILLIAM ARCHER, H. BELYsE BAILDON, W. A. BARRETT, Professor JOHN STUART BLACKIE, HIPPOLYTE J. BLANC, 
Professor BALDWIN BROWN, EDWARD CARPENTER, Emit Ciauss, W. M. Conway, Miss ALICE CoRKRAN, WALTER CRANE, 
HAVELOCK ELLIs, Professor PATRICK GEDDEs (Author of Every Man his own Art Critic, etc.), Miss JANE E. HARRISON, CHARLES 
G. LeLanp, T. CARLAW MartTIN (Author of Liszt), WILLIAM Morris, JAMES OLIPHANT, ERNEST RADFORD, Mrs. MARY REED, 
CarL REINECKE, Ernest Ruys (Editor of Camelot Series), MORLEY RoBeRTs, JOHN M. ROBERTSON, CHARLES SAYLE, Miss 
ADELINE SERGEANT (Authoress of Jacobi’s Wife, etc. etc.), WILLIAM SHARP, FRANK SHORT, Mrs. WILLIAM SIDGWICK, Professor 
R. A, M. STEVENSON, MORTIMER WHEELER, GLEESON Wuire (Editor of Ballades and Rondeaus), Mrs. YOUNG, and others. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS during the year will consist largely of reproductions by the best existing processes of ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS by the following, among other artists :—W. S. BLACK, GEORGE CLAUSEN, JOSEPH CRAWHALL, Jun., JAMES GUTHRIE, 
T. CRAWFORD HAMILTON, GeorGe Henry, JOHN Lavery, RoBert LitT.e, A. D. MACCoRMICK, HARRINGTON MANN, ARTHUR 
MELVILLE, W. G. BURN MurDOCcH, JAMES PATERSON, A. RocHE, FRANK SHORT, A. Monro SMITH, GARDEN G, SMITH, WILLIAM 
STRANG, Heywoop Sumner, E. A. WALTON, and will also comprise reproductions of pictures owned in Scotland of famous English, 


French, and Dutch painters. 





GLASGOW: 243 ST. 


LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C, 


VINCENT STREET, 
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ee TO SECURE THIS ARTICLE, ASK FOR 


Fry’sPurc 
Concentrated Cocoa 


REFRESHING—-NOURISHING-STRENGTHENING. 
HALF A TEA-8POONFUL 18 SUFFICIENT TO MAKE A CUP OF MOST DELICIOUS COCOA. 


This choice preparation of Cocoa makes a delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. Bei 
a valuable food for invalids and Children. 











exceedingly nutritious, easily digested and assimilated, it form 






‘FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED GOCOA.’ 








BONUS.—7o secure ONE YEAR'S PRIORITY, Proposals for 
New Assurances by the existing Policy-Holders or by New 
Entrants should be made at once. 


IN 1889 
the NEXT DIVISION of PROFITS of the Scorrish Union anp 
Nationa InsuRANCE Company takes place. 

IN 1884 


the BONUS ADDITIONS made to Ordinary Profit Policies were at 
the rate of £2 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 














The RATES of PREMIUM are MODERATE, and Persons can 
assure by various methods. Policies are issued payable during life- 
time. 
COTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
ed he SCOTTI 
BONUS POLICIES. jessy SORTS VION 2! NATIONAL 


AT for those whose payments accumulated at Four 
cent. amount to the sum assured. Policies on this Bd 





( H A M P A G N E 
J) LEMOINE, 
VIN BRUT, Vintage 1884—s4s. per Dozen Bottles. 
VIN BRUT, Royal Cuvée, 1880 Vintage, 
As Supr.iep To 

H.R.H. The PRINCE OF WALES, 

H.R.H. The DUKE OF EDINBURGH, anp To 

H.M. The Late EMPEROR FREDERICK of GERMANY. 
66s. per Dazen Bottles—Half-Bottles 4s. per 2 Dozen extra. 


Sole Agent for Scotland: 
JAMES LYLE, 2 NIcoLtson STREET, EDINBURGH. 





IELD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest 
Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes, 
MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ Pickinc vu 
Licuts aT Sea.’ : 
OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 
Definition, 10s. 6d. to 66s. 


LENNIE, Optician, 46 PRINCES STREET. 








NON-PROFIT be red by s, 1s, 1 
caren | an Caen ee 
Five Years. 
WORLD-WIDE The SCOTTISH UNION and NATIONAL INSUR- 


— ce gga | a oy 4 4 a 
and occupation. inary t Policies ome 
POLICIES World: Wile « after three years in accordance with their 
conditions. Within that time the limits of Residence 
Issued by and Travel are very extensive. 


COTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Established 1824. Capital Six Millions.) 
JOHN M. M‘CANDLISH, General Manager. 
J. K. MACDONALD, Secretary. 
EDINBORGA 014 100-00 000 35 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 


LONDON v0.0 20000000 00000008 3 KING WILLIAM STREET. 
GLASGOW... 2. 200 000002..150 WEST GEORGE STREET. 





SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES,. 


In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 


ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1812. 








CRANSTON 
THE 


Rich, soft Colourings ; 


Alle NIL, 


Sole Makers 
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& ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 
“KORASS” CARPET 





Made from the Best Woo ts, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 


High-Class Designs. These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 


Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 


CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 
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Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 





7 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 


9 6 ” 
9 99 ——— by7 ” 
— by 9 


9 99 %° 
10 ,, Gin. by 9 ,, 


Special sizes to suit particular rooms can be hadin four days. Patterns sent Post Free on Application. 





SIZES IN STOCK. 


PRICE PRICE 

. £016 9 I2ft.——by 9ft.. . . £119 6 

os 110 12 ,,——by 10,,6in. . 25 6 
Gin. . 146 12,,——byi2,, ... 212 6 
.. £96 13,,6inbyi2,,.. . 218 6 

. 146 15,,——byl2,,...36 6 


FIFTY DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 








47, 47a, 48, 4 


9, 51, 53 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
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Published by JoHN DouG.as, at the ScoTs OBSERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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